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Rabenort’s Geography 


The Motion Picture 
An Educational Power 


The moving picture is rapidly becoming a dominant factor in the 
educational field, one of its Jatest advocates being Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the New York Public Schools, 

In New York City there are at present forty-five recreation centres 
established in its schoolhouses, and Dr, Maxwell has recommended 
to the Board of Education that these be equipped with motion pic- 
ture apparatus. 

The motion picture is-educational as well as amusing. It holds 
the child’s interest,making of sttidy a pleasure; and it teaches 
through the eyes; the child sees the subject, and it becomes 
photographed indelibly upon the memory. 


Pictures must be clear and without flicker, else the subject is not 
faithfully reproduced; headache and eye strain resulting. 


In our fourteen years’ experience as motion picture machine 
manufacturers, we have developed Periect Projection to the 
highest pvint of our machines project a picture which 
is absolutely without flicker, clear and sharp in every cletail. 

We will be pleased to hear from you and put you in touch with 
the vast numberof educational subjects which haye been filmed, 
etc. 


By Rapenonrt, A. M., Ph, D., Principal of Pub- 
lic Schoo! 9, The Bronx, City of New York. 


North and South America - - 50 cents 


These volumes treat of the western hemisphere (exclusive 
‘ of the United States), and of Europe, primarily as the 
home ofthe humanrace. The author introduces facts of 
history, biography, art, science, travel, and general in- 
formation which have distinct geographical aspects. 
“Transportation, communication, and movements of popu- 
lation are treated fully. The explanations of geographi- 
cal facts and conditions will satisfy the pupil’s inquiries, 
while the questions and exercises will arouse his interest 
and attention. The connection of pbysical and social 
facts with their geographical bases and effects is well ex- 
plained. In each volume there are over twenty detailed 
maps, and about two hundred attractive illustrations 
from photographs. 


WRITE US FOR PROPOSITION C. 


NICHOLAS POWER 
COMPANY 


90 GOLD NEW YORK 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago For fourteen years the leading manufacturers of motion picture machines 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement, 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


American Institute of Normal Methods 
Twenty-second Annual Session, July 9-26, 1912 


These schools for teachers of Drawing and Music will aid you to increase your power. 
At each of them you will find able teachers of wide experience; progressive ideas; 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


EASTERN SGHOOL enthusiastic classes; an artistic at- WESTERN SCHOOL ss 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston mosphere and delightful social life. Northwestern University, - - Evanston, ill : 
M. Hatcu, Manager ¥ KANK D. Fars, Manager 
1 Columbus Avenue - - Boston EXTREMELY REASONABLE 623-633 §. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A NEW BOOK OF VITAL INTEREST 


To the Physician 
To the Educator : 
To All Thinking Men and Women 


of School Children 
By WALTER'S. CORNELL, M. D. 


Philadelphia; Lecturer on Child Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Director of Division of 
Medical Research, New Jersey Training School 
for the Feeble-Minded, etc. 


Over 600 Pages. 200 Illustrations. Hand- 
some Cloth. Price, $3.00, Net. 
Two Highly Competent Critics thas speak of this 
book = 
“I know of no one who could better take up this line of 
@ work than Dr, Cornell. He hasa taste for itand he has the 
experience upon which such a book should be based, and I 
am satisfied that it will come to be regarded as a true source 
of information for those who have to“ -al with this phase of 
the general medical and public probiem.’’ 
: ALLEN J. SMITH, Dean, 
The Schoo) of Medicine, 
Univ, of Penna., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The book is by all odds better than anything I have read 
on the subject. Ihave f.und it very illuminating and sug- 
gestive in my work with children, 

“The medical data as given in.the book is so very valu- 
able that no efficient children’s worker can afford to pass 
it by. The book can well be considered one of the impor- 
tant contributions to a better understanding between doctors 
and socia] workers.” 

J. PRENTICE MURPHY, Gen’l Sec’y 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Publishers 
1914-16 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Health and Medical Inspection 


Director of Medical Inspection of Public Schools,’ 


. ties is arrested, and enormous expense is forced on 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


For the lack of knowledge of a few underlying 
principles of public health, mep, women, and chil- 
dren are dying at Willimantic, Connecticut, of 
smallpox. 


The epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis in Texas 
has carried away many people during this winter - 
for the-very same reason — lack of a little knowl- 
edge of the principles of public health. 


Families are broken up, the business of communi- 


the people, all for the lack of knowledge of prevent- 
able diseases, 


A concise little book which gives in simple form the 
knowledge needed to avoid this tremendous Joss is 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Tuomas D. M. D. 
PRICE 50.CENTS 


World. Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago ‘Atlanta Manila 
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The Normal Child and Primary Education 


By ARNOLD L. GESELL, Assistant Professor of Education, Yale University ; and BEATRICE 
CHANDLER GESELL, formerly Training Teacher in Los Angeles State Normal School 


NEARLY READY 


Teachers who are demanding a comprehensive and non-technical manual on the early 
education of the child will find Gesell’s Normal Child and Primary Education a book that 


exactly fits their need. The treatment is specific with reference to the practical problems; 
it is broad and suggestive with reference to the large themes. Constructive suggestions on 
methods of teaching are discussed in the simplest way in such connection with a biological 
background and genetic psychology as will give them practical ‘value. “ Numerous and attract- 
ive illustrations esirich the text. A notable feature of the book is the Supplement on the 


MONTESSORI KINDERGARTEN 


which is the first critical exposition of the Montessori System to appear in this country. 


~-GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - Besten 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION 


AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 

For the first time in its six-years’ history the 
American School Hygiene Association held one 
of its annual congresses in Boston, on March 28 
and 29, at the Harvard medical school. - Among 
the delegates there were school superintendents, 
health commissioners, medical inspectors, college 
professors, architects, engineers, and other hy- 
gienic and sanitary experts from all parts of the 
country. The physicians did more than their 
share to make the meeting a helpful one; school 
men, superintendents, commissioners, ¢ommittee- 
men, and teachers should have been more in evi- 
dence and should have contributed their practical 
suggestions to the discussions. 

On the first day of the congress problems oi 
school hygiene were discussed in a fundamental 
and practical way so as to be intelligible to the 
layman. Most of the difficulties which had arisen 
in the introduction of medical inspection were 


’ brought out and remedies were suggested. These 


were the discussions in which all the school dis- 
tricts of the country should have been represented. 
On the second day the papers were for the most 
part of a nature which appealed to physicians, 
medical inspectors, and school nurses. 

The local niembers of the association enter- 
tained the delegates at a luncheon in one of the 
medical school buildings, and the Winsor school, 
a private school-for girls, opened with a view of 
providing as favorable conditions as possible in 
the way of school surroundings, entertained the 
visitors for. afternoon tea».There was much in 


the Boston schools to interest the members. of the 


Association,—baths, bubbling fountains in all the 
schools, two systems of heating and ventilating 
being thoroughly tried out, humidification test at 
the Oliver Wendell Holmes. school,.where one 
side of the building is supplied with “dry” air 
while the other is supplied with humidified air, 
school lunches, penny lunches, open-air elemen- 
tary schools, other variations of fresh-air plans, 
medical inspection at work, physical education 
demonstrations, playgrounds, school clinics, 
school nurses, vacuum cleaning, schoolhouse con- 
struction, furniture, as well as many special insti- 
tutions for abnormal children. 

Dr. David Edsall, professor of preventive 
medicine at Washington University, St. Louis, 
presided at this year’s meeting, and he was elected 
president for the coming year. Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, director and professor, department of 
physical education and hygiene, College of the 
City of New York, as secretary of the association, 
superintended the meeting very efficiently. Dr. 
Storey will also serve in the same position for the 
coming year. Dr. William*H. Burnham was 


‘elected vice-president. The executive committee 


is composed‘of Dr. Edsall, Dr. Storey, Dr. A. T. 
Cabot, Dr. R. W. Lovett, and Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick. 

The papers given below are from among those 
delivered at the congress. There were many 
other good ones which would gladly be printed in 
full but for lack of space. Joseph Lee, president 
of the Playground Association of America, talked 
of school hygiene from the school committee- 
man’s point of view. He, emphasized the place of 
school work as more important than any other 
school consideration in his characteristically in- 
cisive style.. “The most important thing to make 
children well'is to provide them with the fullest 
mental life, to give them such occasion to wreak 
their instifiets as~shal? bring*out the last ounce of 
power thatis in them. .”... Better a staffy school- 
room with zealous work than fresh air with 
mental . flabbiness. ..... Education must. bring 
out in each child the common life of humanity, of 
which he is the emanation. When we have 
learned that the child’s life is his spiritual -rela- 
tions, we shall cease to look upon the home as 
simply a place to eat and sleep, and to think that 
we have solved the problem of home ‘hygiene 
when we have got the windows open and diet 
properly arranged. Finally, as a practical matter, 
I wish we could recognize and forthwith act upon 
the recognition that treatment and not diagnosis 
is our object. We spend thousands of dollars a 
year in finding out which children are tubercu- 
lous, which are near tuberculous, which are going 
to be tuberculous, and which would be tuberculous 
if they had a chance, while all the time we know 
perfectly well that’ in whichever of these cate- 
gories they belong, whether tuberculous or not, 
they all require fresh air, and that we are not giv- 
ing it to them. Why not first give them all they 


‘need, and then, if we desire to satisfy a morbid 


curiosity on the subject, study at our leisure 
which of them require to breathe because they are 
sick and which should be allowed to do so be- 
cause they have not yet become so.” 

The complaint that medical and dental inspec- 
tion in schools’ throws an additional burden on 
free clinics, and thus injures the practice of many 
physicians and dentists, was successfully met by a 
paper of Dr. Storey’s based on statistics he 
gathered from a personal study in New York city. 
His “follow-up” system disclosed the fact for the 
term ending January 31, 1912, ninety-four per 
cent. of the parents of pupils to whom was sug- 
gested the need of treatment secured and paid for 
the services of their regular family advisers, 
Less than six per cent. went to free clinics. 

The value of theschool nurse in a great field 
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was carefully’ set forth by Miss Margaret | 
the supervisor of nurses in the Boston sthOols. 
School hygiene is in a great degree of a com- 
munity or social nature, as was brought out in a 


paper by Dr: Shipley of New York. Teachers,~ 


physicians, nurses, and others who are-directly or 
indirectly interested in the development of chil- 
dren must accept this point of view. The home 
as well as the school must be reached, and the 


departments of school hygiene have a large part of 


this work to perform. 

The committee on heating and ventilating re- 
ported, through Dr. Gulick, that the air condi- 
tions in a large fraction of American schools are 
such as to be occasion for serious and justifiable 
complaint. But definite knowledge is lacking as 
to the best atmospheric conditions for the school- 
room. Our beliefs rest as yet upon insecure sci- 
entific foundation. “It is the opinion of your 
committee that there is, at present no subject be- 
fore us which so deeply affects the health, happi- 
ness, and efficiency of so large a fraction of human 
kind and concerning which we have, so few reli- 
able standards as the nature, need, and methods of 
ventilation in buildings.” 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
THOMAS D, WOOD 


Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University 

[Report of the work of the Committee on Health 
Problems in Education under the National Council of 
Education.] 

The most important of all our national resources fs 
the health of the people. The most valuable asset in 
our capital of national vitality is the health of the chil- 
dren. 

Public education is the logical, the strategic, and the 
responsible agency of the nation—of each state and each 
community—for the conservation and enhancement of 
child health. 

To become an effective instrument for the protection 
and promotion of child health, it is essential that the 
school should not only be a sanitary, healthful place for 
children, but that the various agencies in public educa- 
tion should be so organized that each pupil may be given 
the best possible opportunity to escape weakness and 
disease, and far more to realize the attainable best in 
growth; in development of biologic, intellectual, moral, 
social, and economic power. 

It cannot be taken for granted that school children are 
healthy. The majority of them are not as healthy as 
they should or may be. 

There are in the schools of the United States to-day 
approximately 20,000,000 pupils. Careful study of the 
statistics and estimation of all conditions lead to the fol- 
lowing personal conclusions: 400,000 (from 1% to 2%) 
of these have organic heart disease. Probably 1,000,000 
(5 %) at least have now, or have had, tuberculous dis- 
ease of the lungs. About 1,000,000 (5 %) have spinal 
curvature, flat-foot, or some other moderate deformity 
serious enough to interfere to some degree with health. 
Over 1,000,000 (5 %) have defective hearing. About 
5,000,000 (25 %) have defective vision. About 5,000,000 
(25 %) are suffering from malnutrition, in many cases 
due in part at least to one or more of the other defects 
enumerated. Over 6,000,000 (30 %) have enlarged ton- 
sils, adenoids, or enlarged cervical glands which need 
attention. Over 10,000,000 (50 %) (in some schools as 
high as 98 %) have defective teeth which are interfering 
with health. 
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§ “Several miifions of the children possess.. each, two or 
more of the handicapping defects. About 15 000,000 (75 
%) of the school children in this country need attention 
to-day for physical defects which are prejudicial to health 
and which are partially or completely remediable.' About 
100 cities in the United States have as many different 
kinds of organization for the care of health in the 
schgols. 

We need more definite and uniform standards of work 
in this field. We need more convincing demonstration 
ofythe value of various methods employed for. the’ pro- 
motion of child health so that sufficient money may be 
appropriated for school hvgiere by those who control 
public funds. School hygiene includes much more than 
health examinations for contagious disease and chronic 
physical defects, although such examinations make the 
basis for all individual care and adjustment. 

Other factors of essential importance in the health 
field are the following: (a) Maintenance of sanitary, 
healthful school environment with clean schoolhouses, 
abundant light, good air, etc.; (b) hygienic instruction 
and school management, with particular attention to in- 
fluence of teacher upon nervous health of pupils; (c) ef- 
fective teaching of health and hygiene to all pupils -in 
the schools; (d) rational supervision and direction of 
play, games, athletics, and all healthful and satisfying 
forms of physical education. 

Special features in the schools or closely related to 
the schools which have direct bearing on health include 
the following: (a) Homes of the pupils; (b) playgrounds 
and gymnasium; (c) dental clinics and other medical 
clinics for children; (d) classes for defectives and crip- 
ples; (e€) open-air schools. 

Improvement in school hygiene involves prominently 
these factors: (1) Recognition and extraordinary value 
of work of school nurses and employment of nurses in 
the schools; (2) more comprehensive and thorough 
training in school hygiene in all normal schools and 
other institutions for professional education of teachers; 
(3) better technical training for school physicians, 
school nurses, teachers of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion, and other special officers in this field; (4) require- 
ments of tests of knowledge and skill in various phases 
of school hygiene for teachers in general and certifica- 
tion of hygiene specialists of different types. 


THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILD,-— 
SOCIAL MENACE 
ISABELLE THOMPSON SMART, M. D. 


Examiner of Mentally Defectives to the Board of Education, City 
of New York 


It has taken the average school authorities many 
years to awaken from their complacent lethargy and 
open their sleepy eyes to the enormity of a problem 
which they should have grappled with a couple of dec- 
ades or more ago,’but many of them have had shriveled 
or undeveloped ideas of what education; in its broadest 
sense, should stand for. The hygiene of the public 
schools is not very old; we can definitely place our fin- 
gers on its first impetus, but its growth has been steady 
and sure, though much is still being learned at frightful 
cost to the community, and especially is this true of the 
problem of the mentally deficient child—the ament. 

Within the past few years our attention has been cen- 
tred about the “Psychology of the Mental Defective,” 
and much time and energy have been spent—and con- 
siderable of it wasted—in attempts to ascertain just how 
much and what grade of mental work institution cases 
could compass; some of the cases were those of hopeless 
idiocy, many of them were well past middle life, and 
many were of younger physiologic age, and also the 
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measuring of the mentality of numerous cases of hope- 
less mental defect, outside of institutions, has been at- 
tempted, but I am convinced that if these investigators 
were brought face to face with the real problems of the 
subject of mental defectives and could come in contact 
with thousands of new cases every year their point of 
view would become materially changed, and more earn- 
est endeavor to cope with the monstrous problem from 
a definite practical standpoint would be more in evi- 
dence. 

“The scientific study of the agencies under social con- 
trol that may improve or impair the racial faculties of 
future generations, physically. and mentally, and concern- 
ing the laws of inheritance in man,” has been called the 
science of eugenics, and by means of many. thoughtful 
and clever scientific tests we have much interesting and 
practical data proving beyond any question of a doubt 
the great role that heredity has played and continues to 
play in the social and hygienic problems of the race. 
The definite effect of alcohol has been demonstrated. 
We know that heredity plays a powerful and far-reaching 
part in the production of the unfit; we do not need to 
know whether an ament »can count backward from 
twenty, or cross out the a’s in a test in a certain number 
of seconds or minutes or follow the lines in a maze test. 
That may do for the time when we have these unfortu- 
nates protected by adequate laws, but until that time it 
behooves every man and woman in the teaching proies- 
sion, every man and woman in the medical profession, 
every student for the betterment of social conditions to 
bend every energy in informing the intelligent public of 
the enormity of the problem facing us with the hideous 
countenance of a monster. The organization of special 
classes for the mentally unfit in our public schools is a 
very excellent thing, for thus we are enabled to focus 
the gaze of school people on a class of childhood hereto- 
fore receiving little or no consideration, save as the 
weary teacher may have been called to account because 
of her hold-overs, or when the percentage of her promo- 
tions had failed to meet that demanded of her. These 
children were then spoken of as stupid, dull, bad, tire- 
some, in fact every name applied but the right one. 
Now, however, the special, or ungraded class, is a clear- 
ing house for the cases of true mental defect, and this 
class of defectives is openly recognized as one needing 
very special teaching, and this is the main to be ap- 
proached through motor training. Also we know that 
the majority of cases examined medically, because of 
their mental defect, present numerous physical defects, 
and also that a very large proportion of the cases inves- 
tigated yield a history of bad heredity. The problem 
(especially in the large American cities) is one of the 
most complex with which we have to deal, for here we 
have the added burden of immigration and abject igno- 
rance to cope with. Special classes are helping us even 
here. They have come into being to fill a crying need, 
and they have laid bare what is perhaps the most dis- 
couraging and the hardest part of the problem—that of 
the after care and the need of permanent segregation of 
these unfit members of the community, when they leave 
the school, 

It certainly seems a travesty on the mental balance 
and acumen of the leaders in our national and state eco- 
nomics that a lax condition of affairs is allowed to go 
unchallenged. If our government would guard the na- 
tional welfare as jealously and as zealously as both par- 
ties would have us believe they would not be playing so 
hard the game of “Robbing Peter to pay Paul.” Our 
customs officers are legally empowered to “hold up” 
every returning American citizen who has enjoyed a 
holiday in foreign lands, for fear that a few paltry dol- 
lars may escape safe lodgment in the government 
treasury, yet this same government, state or national, 
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will not grant an adequate staff of examiners to properly 
ascertain the mental and physical condition of the horde 
of emigrants seeking our shores and our protection 
every year, and what is even worse, has not, up to the 
present time, thought enough of its greatest wealth, the 
children of our nation, to provide any adequate protec- 
tion for, or demand the enforcement of the rights of 
childhood, i.e., that a child may be a child. Had we a 
children’s bureau, in a national department of héalth, 
under our federal government, they might evolve some 
order and contro! over the problem of the mentally unht 
after the school age, and our various states might take 
up the slogan, “Mentally unfit—maritally unfit!” 

We who are engaged in dealing with the school prob- 
lem must make our voices heard whenever and where- 
ever opportunity offers. We must create a public senti- 
ment which in turn will become an opinion and further 
evolve a demand for the segregation of all children who 
are mentally unfit, and also a demand for legislation 
making it impossible for a marriage license to be granted 
to any ament, and thus aid in the decrease of births 
among this class of the community. 
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METHODS OF A STATE SCHOOL HYGIENE 
CAMPAIGN 


W. H. HECK 
Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


During my seven years in Virginia I have spoken at 
various meetings of teachers and parents throughout the 
state on different phases of school hygiene, making this 
my special point of connection with school affairs. 
These seven years of study and campaigning have con- 
vinced me that the subject requires systematic and ¢on- 
tinuous treatment, rather than occasional meetings as 
time and money allowed. It must be remembered that 
school hygiene is the borderland between education and 
medicine, and that the care of the child’s health day by 
day in the school environment and during the routine 
of school activities is far more a problem for the Jay 
officials, teachers, and parents than for the doctor, in 
spite of the great need for his oversight and inspection. 
To reach the laity by simple information and direct ap- 
peal for practical results should be the aim of any school 


hygiene campaign, the technical training of the physician 
not being necessary for this purpose. 


The following plan for the campaign is based upon the 
experience of past years:— 

1, Summer Conference of County and City Superin- 
tendents.—In a series of lectures at this gathering the 
official responsibility for the school child’s health will be 
discussed in some detail, and appeal will be made for cu- 
operation in the school hygiene campaign. 

2. University of Virginia Summer School.—This 
school, with its 1,500 students, is a good centre for the 
spread of interest in the child’s health. One-third of 
each of my courses in education will be devoted to this 
subject, and the purposes of the schoo] hygiene cam- 
paign will be outlined at an assembly meeting of the 
general student body. ‘ 

3. County or City Teachers’ Meetings.—These are 
held two or more times a session in the various counties 
and cities of the state. I hope to attend as many as my 
time will permit and to use a full morning or afternoon 
session, not for a lecture but for a Round Table confer- 
ence with the teachers about the school hygiene prob- 
lems arising out of their own experience. Lectures and 
especially papers are almost useless at teachers’ meet- 
ings, as far as practical results are concerned. A ques- 


tion-box has been found a good method for selecting 
subjects for informal discussion. 


4. Citizens’ Meetings in the Evening —The discussion 
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necessarily takes the form of a public address, but the 
formality of the occasion can be relieved and local in- 
terest stimulated by requests, from time to time, for 
questions from the audience. 

5. Mothers’ Meetings in the Afternoon—As_ these 
meetings are generally held in a classroom, an outline of 
possible points for consideration is put on the black- 
board, and parents then choose the topics for the infor- 
mal interchange of experience and ideas. 

6. Talks to school children at assembly periods or in 
classrooms on health habits, as the daily care of the 
teeth, sleeping in rooms with open windows, etc. 

7. School Hygiene Department of the Virginia 
School Journal.—This department will concern itself pri- 
marily with answers to questions from readers, to brief 
mention of various local needs and progress, to quota- 
tions from literature on school and public health, and to 
references for reading on various phases of school hy- 
giene. 

8. Reports to the State Boards of Education and 
Health—These reports will give official influence to my 
suggestions to local authorities regarding the hygienic 
needs of their schools or ‘s¢hool systems. 


ww 


SUGGESTION IN SCHOOL HYGIENE 
WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


In all matters pertaining to the health of children sug- 
gestion is an important factor. Observation has shown 
that many nervous disorders are contracted by imitation. 
‘The per cent. of stutterers is likely to increase greatly 
when children enter school because. the neurosis 1s 
spread by psychic contagion. A recent investigator has 
distinguished suggestion as one of the causes of suicide 
among children. All sorts of fads, whether hygienic or 
unhygienic, moral or immoral, are likely to be spread by 
the school. 

Certain forms of mental and nervous disorders may 
fairly be reckoned among the contagious diseases. They 
are spread not by germs but by psychic contagion, by 
suggestion and imitation. Isolation of the pupils and 
school closure may be as necessary as in case of measles 
and scarlet fever, although frequently it is better to con- 
tinue the school. In any case a scientific mode of treat- 
ment in such epidemics is important. A number of epi- 
demics of such disorders have now been reported. 

[Dr. Burnham in this excellent paper goes on to cite a 
large number of examples of epidemics in schools here 
and abroad which were chiefly due to suggestion and imi- 
tation. And in such cases he shows that effective 
method of treatment seems to be again suggestion. He 
concludes with the following paragraphs.—Ed. ] 

The great advantage of pedagogical treatment in such 
cases and the wisdom of the special classes instead of 
school closure seems to have been clearly demonstrated. 
The examples cited merely show in large letters the 
force of suggestion which is always present where chil- 
dren are together—a force to be considered in all 
methods of education. We may oppose smoking, secret 
vice, and the like, among children in such a way as to 
suggest the very thing we would hinder. Moral instrue- 
tion is tremendously important, but we may overdo it. 

Suggestion is a factor to be reckoned with in all hy- 
gienic observations. Many persons feel more comfort- 
able and allege that they have fewer colds when they 
keep a vase filled with water on the radiators, although 
the amount of moisture evaporated is so small that it 1s 
mot likely to increase appreciably the relative humidity. 
The guest in the old story breathed more easily after 
he had smashed the window in his room, although it 
proved to be only the glass of a bookcase. One of the 
‘best antidotes for fatigue is suggestion; and in certain 
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recent investigations it is hard to tell to what extent the 
results found are due to suggestion. And in all our sci- 
entific experiments that have to do with human comfort 
and health, how much we must discount the results on 
account of suggestion, we do not know; but they who 
do not reckon with this factor are liable to a serious 
source of error. 

In the whole field of school hygiene, theoretical, ex- 
perimental, and practical, the psychological point of 
view is important; and the often neglected factor of sug- 
gestion should receive careful consideration by teacher, 
school nurse, and school physician. 


PROBLEMS OF HEALTH SUPERVISION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


That the school has a distinct responsibility in con- 
serving and promoting the health of school children is 
now generally accepted. The school meets this respon- 
sibility by: (1) Teaching the principles and practices of 
personal hygiene and sanitation; (2) taking precautions 
that the conditions of school work, such as length of 
school day, rotation of tasks, play, exercise, rest, venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, and the like shall promote 
rather than impair health; (3) providing that the con- 
gregation of children does not become a source for the 
diffusion of epidemic diseases; (4) supervision of sys- 
tematic physical training; and (5) making possible such 
examination of children by experts for defects of sight, 
hearing, and other organs, as cannot or will not in all 
probability be provided by parents, thus paving the way 
to necessary treatment. 

Medical inspection has been compulsory throughout 
Massachusetts since 1906. Data have been annually as- 
sembled throughout Massachusetts from nearly all the 
towns and cities of the commonwealth, bearing on cer- 
tain phases of medical inspection as practiced. There 
are summarized here some results of these inquiries, 
both as exhibiting temporary practices and as indicating 
the problems which still remain unsolved. Throughout 
this discussion no reference is made to Boston and to a 
few other centres in which considerable progress in 
medical inspection had been made before the enactment 
of compulsory legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS. 


Among the essential provisions of the law of 1906, 
providing that every town and city in the commonwealth 
should have medical inspection, are the following: (1) 
That each city or town shall through its school commut- 
tee (or board of health): (a) Appoint one or more 
school physicians; (b) assign one school physician to 
each public school for periodic inspection; (c) assign 
one physician to examine children applying for working 
certificates; and (d) provide school physicians with 
proper facilities for the performance of their duties. 
(2) That each school physician shall make an examina- 
tion: (a) Of every child applying for health certificate in 
connection with the age and schooling certificate; (b) 
of every child returning to school without certificate 
from board of health after absence on account of illness 
or unknown cause; (c) of every child showing signs of 
ill health; (d) of every child suffering from infectious or 
contagious diseases; and (e) of teachers, janitors, and 
school buildings to such an extent as the protection of 
the health of the pupils may require. (3) That every 
child shall be separately and carefully tested as to sight, 
hearing, or other disability or defect, tending to prevent 
his receiving full benefits of his work, or requiring modi- 
fication of the school work in order to prevent injury to 
the child, or the securing of the best educational results. 
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(4) That towns be permitted to appoint a district or 
other nurse at an expense not exceeding $2,000 a year. 
APPLICATION OF LAWS. 


While the legislation described above is mandatory, it 
should be noted that in general no penalty attaches to 
non-compliance with the laws, The reports received by 
the board of education show that nearly all municipali- 
ties of the state are now complying with the legislation 
of 1906 to the extent at least of designating a school 
physician. In a large number of instances, however, the 
appropriations made for the work of medical inspection 
are hardly more than nominal. As a result, there is in- 
sufficient inspection to comply with the spirit of the law, 
or else the medical inspectors are giving a large amount 
of gratuitous service. 

The legislation providing that teachers shall annually 
examine children as to sight and hearing seems to be 
generally observed, and the superintendents of schools 
reporting are of the opinion that substantial progress 
has been made through such inspection towards getting 
children equipped with glasses and, in a lesser number 
of cases, towards procuring tréatment for defects of 
hearing. 

Superintendents reporting claim that, as a result of 
medical inspection, there is now a more satisfactory 
control of epidemic disease, making less frequent the 
necessary closing of schools. In many communities 
medical inspection has resulted in marked lessening of 
the prevalence of minor bodily defects, such as various 
forms of skin and scalp trouble, adenoids, etc. This 
seems to have resulted particularly from the spread of 
information among parents. 

It seems doubtful whether the provision for the in- 
spection of teachers, janitors, and school buildings has 
had appreciable results. Medical inspectors have not 
been provided with adequate programs defining their 
functions in these respects nor are such physicians gen- 
erally equipped with the technical knowledge for the ade- 
quate performance of the functions contemplated by the 
law. 

Relatively few communities have taken advantage of 
the provisions making possible the employment of a 
school nurse. Towns that have done so are enthusiastic 
over the results. 

In general, the results of legislation making compul- 
sory medical inspection throughout the state have amply 
justified that measure; and while progress has been 
made to an important degreg in lessening the preva- 
tence of epidemic diseases and in improving the health 
conditions of school children in particular respects, 
nevertheless, the most fruitful results of the legislation 
are to be found in the increased attention now being 
given to the problems of the health of school children 
and to the possibilities of some adequate supervision of 
this department.of education. 


& 
PROBLEMS OF HEALTH SUPERVISION. 


(a) How can health supervision be planned and or- 
ganized so as to promote effective administration? 

(b) What should be the distribution of the functions 
of health supervision among various possible agencies, 
such as teachers, nurses, physicians, physical trainers, 
and the home? 

(c) What must be the character and training of those 
co-operating in this work? 

(d) What shall be their relation to the existing school 
authorities? 

(e) What will be the necessary financial cost of such 
service? 

- (f) What shall be the control of health supervision 
Over the actions of parents and other non-school agen- 
cies affecting the children; and 

(g) Is there needed provision of facilities for investi- 
Sation and supervision of state authorities? 
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(A). Medical inspection had its origin in the necessity 
of controlling in the public school the diffusion of the 
seeds of contagious and infectious diseases, and the con- 
trol of epidemig diseases still forms the chief, if not the 
only reason for the existence of medical inspection. 
Students of education, however, now realize that the 
schools present health problems of far greater scope and 
complexity than those associated simply with epidemic 
diseases. The school offers a large opportunity for the 
teaching of hygiene; but if this work is to be made prac- 
tical some expert diagnosis is also profitable. Expert- 
ence seems to. demonstrate that for large numbers of 
children, who have chronic defects and who are in need 
of medical attention, diagnosis and prescription _ must. 
come from public agencies, if at all. 

There is, finally, the problem of promoting health, 
strength, and development by means of such positive 
means as play and exercise under the control of the 
school itself, and with reference to which we are still in 
need of acqurate information and practicable agencies. 

(B) How shall the functions of health supervision be 
distributed? 

Obviously, the plan of health supervision, suggested 
above, entails the co-operation of various agencies; such 
as school physicians, school nurses, clinics, teachers, and 
parents. Superintendents generally agree that the school 
nurse can be made one of the most valuable agencies in 
health supervision, particularly because of her opportuni- 
ties of acting as intermediary between the teacher and 
the school on the one hand and the home on the other, 
Probably teachers can readily be trained in preliminary 
diagnosis to an extent which will enable them to select 
children who are in need of scientific examination of the 
eyes and ears. 

Available testimony seems to be to the effect that the 
prescriptions and suggestions of school physicians when 
transmitted to parents in writing are abserved in less 
than fifty per cent. of the cases. When, however, the © 
school nurse visits the home, the suggestions of the 
physician will be observed in a majority of instances, 

Superintendents and school physicians unite in destr- 
ing that there should be a more definite program, look- 
ing to a definition of functions, where the home, the 
clinic, and the school authorities are conjointly seeking. 
the welfare of the child. 

(C) What shall be the character of the special prepa- 
ration of those co-operating in various ways in health 
supervision? 

In a great many towns and cities the function of medi- 
cal inspection has been divided among several physi- 
cians, which is probably quite appropriate when such 
inspection is limited to the discovery and control of 
epidemic diseases, but which is surely inadequate if 
medical inspection be viewed broadly, 

A variety of problems arise in connection with health 
supervision for dealing with which the training of the 
regular physician is inadequate.. In fact, contemporary 
experience seems to justify the prediction that, in cities 
at any rate, medical inspection will develop, into a dis- 
tinct field of medicine and sanitation. It is not impos- 
sible that the so-called medical inspector of the future 
will] supervise the hygienic conditions of school buildings, 
the teaching of personal hygiene to children, the activi- 
ties of teachers, school nurses in preliminary diagnosis 
and prescription as to simpler remedial action, and also 
the hygienic operation of the program of instruction., 
Also it is probable that the traditional training of the 
school nurse will have to be modified. 

There are signs of a growing conflict of functions be- 
tween the school physician and the school nurse, due 
largely to the activity of the latter in discovering the 
needs to which her services readily apply and her dis- 
position to effect results in directions that are obviously 
within her control. The co-operation of the schoot 
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nurse and the doctor is something greatly to be desired. 
This can be best developed when nurses themselves are 
in a position to be trained in the more simple forms of 
diagnosis and in a sympathetic appreciation of the health 
aspects of education. 

Finally, we seem to be tending toward the utilization 
in one form and another of the highly specialized ser- 
vices of dentists, oculists, surgeons, clinics, and dispen- 
saries in dealing with deep-seated defects revealed by 
medical inspection. 

The establishment of special classes for tubercular 
children, of agencies for dealing with crippled, and of 
classes and schools for those somewhat defective men- 
tally, may all readily follow a further revolution of a con- 
structive program of health supervision. Obviously in 
this connection there is needed a considerably elaborated 
program for the assistance of superintendents and other 
educational authorities. 

(D) A large proportion of the reports submitted by 
the school authorities of Massachusetts indicate that we 
are yet far from a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of the relation of the agencies of health supervision to 
the school authorities. Most of the cities of Massachu- 
setts have medical inspection under the supervision of 
the board of health. School nurses in Boston and in 
some ‘other cities are directed by school authorities. 

Superintendents of schools seem to be almost unani- 
mously of the opinion that the broader program of 
health supervision should be under the full and imme- 
diate direction of the school authorities with opportu- 
nity for reference of special cases and situations to 
other agencies, such as boards of health. Students of 
education seem to be increasingly of the opinion that 
the functions of health supervision, as now conceived, 
are such as to require the services of special authorities 
under the direction of the school department and co- 
operating in the most intimate fashion with the other 
educational agencies. Any other course seems fraught 
with endless conflict and the inefficiency which results 
from divided jurisdiction. 

A detail of this problem arises in country towns where 
the school physician is a member of the school commit- 
tee. Legislation may in time be necessary to prevent 
anyone who exer¢ises functions under the school com- 
mittee from being himself a member of that committee. 
This will lead to the regrettable result, however, that 
school committees will be deprived of the services of 
some of the most able and disinterested members of the 
community. 

(E) If health supervision is to be satisfactorily car- 
tied out, it may prove necessary, after a satisfactory 
program has been developed, to impose some require- 
ments upon towns as to the financial support of this 

educational function. The time probably is not yet op- 
portune to discuss this, im view of the fact that the state 


has not yet apprised local communities as to their re- 


sponsibilities in details in this work. 

(F) A most intricate problem still remains for solu- 
tion in connection with the authority to be exercised 
over the home in connection with health supervision. 


Some form of compulsion should be applied to indiffer-. 


ent and negligent parents, when medical inspection has 
revealed the need of treatment. It is well known that 
even with respect to vaccination and the treatment of 
filth diseases, the powers of medical inspection are yet 
ill-defined and often quite ineffective. When it comes 
to the treatment of defects of vision, hearing, or breath- 
ing, the dndifference and scepticism of parents often 
prove an insurmountable obstacle of making health su- 
pervision effective. 

We are, doubtless, on the eve of learning much more 
regarding the connections between nutrition, rest, and 
play on the health of school children. Obviously, 
therefore, the problem of effective co-operation with 
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the home looms still larger. One aspect of this is re- 
vealed in the case of parents unable to meet the neces- 
sities imposed by medical inspection. Everywhere is 
revealed the very great need of early and sometimes 
extensive dental treatment in schools. Parents may be 
quite unready to meet the cost of this. Widespread un- 
certainty exists as to how far treatment at public ex- 
pense should be provided in cases of this kind. School 
authorities are disposed to be conservative in the mat- 
ter. In view, however, of the fact that we know that 
children by thousands are in need of assistance in order 
that school work may be rendered effective, it is ob- 
vious that by legislation or otherwise some _ effective 
program of action should be substituted for the present 
haphazard and ineffective systems of procedure. 

(G) Outside the largest cities, it is evident that com- 
munities will be unable to provide all that should be 
available in the way of scientific supervision and investi- 
gation in the field of health supervision in schools. In 
the first place, health supervision involves investigation 
and research into a large variety of problems with ref- 
erence to which our knowledge is yet most inadequate. 
In Massachusetts, for example, are found a variety of 
daily programs in the schools, some requiring one ses- 
sion per day, some two. As to whether the one session 
or the two session plan is the better, opinions differ 
widely. But opinions are almost all that we have to 
rely upon at present. 

There is at present a widespread interest in the use 
of open-air schoolrooms as a means of remedy for pul- 
monary defects. The suggestion naturally arises as to 
why these open-air schoolrooms should not be still more 
efficacious in preventing the appearance of pulmonary 
defects. We are still quite uncertain regarding the 
hygienic effects of certain types of instruction, more 
particularly the methods of drill and memorization. 

All of these suggest that somewhere in the common- 
wealth should be provided a special agency charged 
with the stimulation of investigation and the application 
of its results to the health supervision of the state. 

It should be recognized, finally, that a large majority 
of physicians, and perhaps of school nurses, while en- 
tirely intetested and well-meaning with regard to health 
supervision, are and must continue to be relatively unin- 
formed, especially outside the large cities, unless as- 
sisted by some special supervisor or agent of the state. 
It is not impossible that the state board of education 
should be charged with responsibility in this direction. 
At amy rate, it is highly desirable that the state board 
should be given authority adequately to investigate the 
present status of health supervision with a view to sug- 


_gesting means and methods of rendering this branch of 
‘the educational service more effective. 


A STUDY IN RETARDATION 


uh HINES, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Recently, in the schools: of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
an investigation in retardation was conducted with 1,229 
grade pupils as the subjects. These pupils were scat- 
tered through the eight grades. They come from homes 
of all kinds, and their life histories vary as widely as is 
possible in an inland city that is not much touched by 
the tides of immigration. 

The first purpose of the investigation was, of course, 
to find out just what proportion of the pupils under in- 
vestigation is retarded. The second purpose was to find 
the relation that the physical condition of the child 
bears to his rate of progress through the schools. 

The standards for the normal ages of the pupils in the 
grades were those set forth on page 38 of Ayres’ “Lag- 
gards in Our Schools.” For each pupil the followmg 
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data were given: Age on entering the public schools; 
present age; number of days attendance during the first 
semester of the current year; teacher’s estimate as to the 
cause of the retardation, physical, mental, or environ- 
mental; subjects of study in order, in which the pupil 1s 
below standard; remarks by the teacher. 

There were 605 boys and 624 girls included in the in- 
vestigation. It was found that 114 boys and ninecty- 
three girls came under the retarded classification. ‘These 
figures mean that 18.8 per cent. of the boys are retarded 
and 14.9 per cent. of the girls. This is well below the 
average for the country as a whole, for Dr. Ayres says 
in his magnificent work that “On the average about 
thirty-three per cent. of all the pupils in our public 
schools belomg to the class ‘retarded.’ In the classifi- 
cation of the causes of the retardation, it was found that 
twenty-one boys and twenty-one girls are retarded from 
physical causes, general bad health, anaemia, apparent 
lack of vitality, continued headaches, and the like. 
Fifty-seven boys and forty-two girls, or a total of ninety- 
nine pupils, are retarded because they seemingly do not 
have the mental capacity to do the minimum amount of 
work required in each grade. Thirty-four boys and 
thirty-two girls, or a total of sixty-six pupils, do not get 
on with their classes because of the environment with 
which they have to contend at home and elsewhere out- 
side the school. ; 

Of the three general causes of retardation noted 
above, it will be seen by a little calculation that physical 
causes are the fewest in number. In other words, 20.2 
per cent. of the cases of retarded pupils could be traced 
to ill health, etc. Further figuring shows that 47.8 per 
cent. of the cases are due to general mental incapacity. 
These cases are more than twice as numerous as the 
physical cases. To environment is due 31.8 per cent. of 
the retarded cases, which is a little more than fifty per 
cent. more cases due to environment than to physical 
causes. This particular investigation means that in the 
cases of the children examined, only one-fifth owe their 
retarded condition to their bad health or bodily infirm!- 
ties. 

It has been the pleasure of the writer to follow the 
reasoning of Dr. Ayres in his chapter on “Physical De- 
fects and School Progress,” but to conduct at the same 
time an independent investigation with a set of children 
that had never been so examined and about which there 
were no and could be no fore-known conclusions. It is 
the writer’s conclusion in regard to his own schools at 
least that ‘‘physical defects constitute @ cause but not the 
cause of retardation.” It is his further contention that 
all retarded children, could they have ideal home lives, 
would show marked improvement mentally and physi- 
cally. Few things pay such fearful penalties as the neg- 
lect of children. 

In order to obtain exact data in regard to the condi- 
tion of the pupils included in the investigation, a physi- 
cal examination apart from the retardation reports was 
made. A detailed examination was made of the eyes, 
ears, nose, and throat of every pupil, and notes were 
made on every abnormality, not only of the organs 
mentioned, but of other parts of the body as well. Fur- 
ther, every pupil was put in a class as to the general con- 
dition of his health—excellent, good, fair, poor. All of 
them were further divided into two general classes— 
those that have poor health or whose physical condition 
is such that they ought to have medical attention, and 
those that have good health or that can get along fairly 
well without medical attention. Twelve hundred and 
twenty-nine pupils were so examined and classified. Of 
these, 887 belonged to the good health class, and 342 to 
Poor health class. In the same body of pupils, only 207 
are retarded, and of the retarded pupils, only sixty- 
three belong to the poor health class. It is quite evident 
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that retardation and poor health are not synonynidus,! as” 
far as these particilar pupils go! Futther .calculations 
show that the poor health pupils constitute 27.8 per cent. 
of the..entire number, 1,229; that 27.2 per cent, of the 
non-retarded pupils come in the poor health class, and 
that only 30.4 per cent. of the retarded pupils are in the 
poor health classification. Of the non-retarded pupils, 
279 are in poor health or need medical attention. The 
term “poor health” is used here for the sake of brevity. 
The pupils so classified may have general good health, 
but at the same time their work may be.hindered by 
poor eye-sight, defective hearing, or other similar 
troubles. All such pupils come in the . “poor health” 
classification. Such results of an investigation are 
rather confusing to the person that has been in the habit 
of thinking that if a pupil is ailing he must necessarily 
fall behind in his studies. When only three per cent. 
more of the retarded children are in the “poor health” 
class than the non-retarded children, other causes for 
retardation must be found. 

The causes for retardation as given in the reports by 
the teachers vary widely. Some of the causes are here 
set down, taken as they come: Mentally and physically 
defective, careless work, orphan, moved around from 
place to place, poor home, sickness, typhoid fever, men- 
tally weak, traveling, ear trouble, truancy, change of 
schools, blood poisoning, waited for sister, no home life, 
slow, lame, drunken father, anaemic, worked to death at 
home, headache, nervous, eyes, curvature of spine, poor 
health, constitutionally lazy, timid, started late, stutters, 
hemorrhages, deaf, adenoids, bad throat, irresponsible 
parents, etc. 

The fact is evident from the above statements that 
retardation may or may not be due to physical condition. 
In examining the reports on the physical condition of 
the pupils under investigation, the. conclusion is soon 
drawn that there are few children that are perfect physt- 
cally. In fact, it may be safely stated that from seventy 
to eighty per cent. of school children have some defect, 
more or less serious, of some kind or other.’ These de- 
fects range all the way from a hollow tooth to tubercu- 
losis. As perfect physical condition is more or less a 
matter of opinion, no exact figures can be given for any 
system, as to the per cent. of pupils without defects. 
However, there is no possible question but that the fig- 
ures range away into a heavy majority in favor of the 
defectives. 

What, then, can be done about the matter? The an- 
swer comes clearly, backed by all the experience and 
wisdom of the present day; employ school doctors and 
school nurses, improve the home conditions where pos- 
sible, better the conditions in the schoolroom and on the 
playground. If, by some miracle, all the schoolrooms 
in America were to become fresh-air rooms to-morrow, 
it is possible that a great many of the defective cases 
would disappear. If every pupil did his work in the 
open air all the time, if the school gave him a bath 
whenever he needed it, if the school kept him properly 
fed, if the school through the doctor and the nurse 
sought to remedy his defects, conditions would be 
changed for the better. The opportunity is wonderful. 
The demand is insistent that the school shall take 
up this burden for society. The school will answer the 
call by assuming a responsibility for the physical welfare 
of the child as well as for his mental and moral welfare. 

(The data for the retardation report were suggested 
by a committee of the North Central Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, which is making an investigation of the 
retardation in the twenty-five cities represented in the 
club.) - 
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THE EFFECT OF THE DOCTRINE OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL AGE UPON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—I 
€, WARD CRAMPTON, M, D. 

Director of Physical Education, Department of Education 
New York City 
“The doctrine of physiological age affirms the fact that 
mental and physical development of children, adolescents, 
and adults proceeds through easily recognizable and dis- 
creet stages, and it maintains that all classification and 
grouping of the growing and developing human being 
should take cognizance of and relate themselves pri- 
marily to these stages and secondarily, and in a decidedly 
minor way, to the artificial groupings upon the basis of 

school grade or chronological age. 

This doctrine is based upon a careful but as yet incom- 
plete survey of developmental stages. The develop- 
mental signs may be anatomical, such as the appearance 
of the six-year molar, the wisdom tooth or pubic hair; 
physiological, such as menstruation, change of voice, 
menopause; or psychological, such as the change in rote 
to associative memory, the wane of the collecting ten- 
dency, the budding of the earning instinct, and the char- 
acteristic rumination of senescence. We have sought to 
ascertain by extended and intensive investigation what 
the significant stages of change may be and to hit upon 
easily recognizable signs whereby we may from observa- 
tion denominate a child or adult to be in this or that 
stage, so that we might place him in classes of individ- 
uals of similar stages of development for the purpose of 
adjusting and standardizing our medical, scholastic, and 
social treatment to natural instead of artificial require- 
ments. 

The most recent and widely noticed attempts to estab- 
lish a series of critical tests of development have been 
those of Binet and his many followers. Binet has sought 
to establish a scale of mental tests which will reveal psy- 
chological development. The natural consequence of 
his work has been a desire to classify children upon the 
basis of similarity of success in passing these tests, for 
the purpose of seholastic treatment. While his tests are 
based upon chronological age, yet the purpose and re- 
sult of his work will be a set of tests of psychological 
ages released from chronological age and from school 
progress which will do much to place treatment of chil- 
dren upon a sound developmental basis. 

The particular place in the succession of developmental 

stages where it is most essential for us to recognize 
physiological age is at the time where the changes are 
most rapid and critical, and this is at the age of puberty. 
Puberty may occur at any age from nine to seventeen, 
and under exceptional circumstances as early as five or 
as late as thirty. When it does occur it brings with it 
changes that are of paramount importance. It presents 
all the aspects of a new birth. 
Up to the time of puberty growth has been slow; with 
the beginning of the initial stage of pubescence it be- 
cOmes rapid, in six months or a year three or four 
inches in height and twenty or thirty pounds of weight 
may be added and the strength may be doubled. The 
mental changes are striking—the type of memory 
changes from rote to associative, imagination leaves the 
realm of fancy and becomes intensive, attached to affair 
of life as it is, rather than as told in fairy tale. Interests 
change from childish to manly things, old landmarks are 
lost, and a search is made for new; the earning instinct, 
the instinct for taking a place in the world of affairs ar- 
rives and becomes paramount. 

In short, the pubescent is wholly different in every way 
from the post-pubescent; he is still a child while the 
post-pubescent is a man; it is, therefore, reasonable to 
maintain that we should treat them differently. 

These facts have been presented to the public at vari- 


ous times, and the results in change of thought and prac- , 


tice have already become apparent. The National Edu- 
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cation Association in its July meeting in 1911 adopted 
without dissent declarations containing the following:— 

“... that the laws should recognize the difference be- 
tween the chronological age of a child and his maturity, 
and that the school-age limit of each individual child 
should be determined by requiring the child to meet 
physical and mental tests, even though the child be in 
years above the age standard; in other words, a child’s 
actual age should be determined by physio-psychological 
data corresponding to the normal standard for the age 
limits required by law. All children or persons failing to 
meet such maturity test at the extreme school-age limit 
should remain under public ‘supervision and control, 
either until they reach maturity or permanently. 

“The same principle should be the guide in determining 
whether a child is fit to be employed in any occupation. 
Not when a child is fourteen or sixteen years of age, but 
when he possesses the maturity of body and mind proper 
to a normal child of that age, should he be released from 
the guardianship of the state of the community. Child- 
labor laws shoyld be so modified as to meet this require- 
ment.” 

The section on preventive medicine of the American 
Medical Association received the report of the Commit- 
tee on Medical Inspection of Schools which broadly ree- 
ognized the doctrine of physiological age. 

Scope of the Examinations.—Physical and develop- 
mental examinations should be sufficiently extensive to 
ferret out and determine, as far as possible, the causes. 
of arrested growth, physical and mental. 

1. The data of these examinations should serve as 
skilled information to parents and teachers in recom- 
mending and advising medical and dental aid essential 
for health and development. 

2. When taken in connection with the school cur- 
ricula and sociologic factors of the pupils’ environment,. 
the data of these examinations should form the essential 
basis for the adjustment of educational activities, both 
physical and mental, to meet the requirements of physi- 
cal. and mental health, growth, and development. 

Further it recommends “that not only the content of 
education, but all the processes of education should be 
considered in relation to the health and growth of pupils. 
and students. It challenges every subject of instruction 
and every principle and every method in education.” Its. 
central problem is growth and development. To this end 
physical and developmental examinations ought to de- 
termine defective physical and mental conditions, de- 
velopmental periods of growth and stages of develop- 
ment, physiologic age, and, as far as possible, mental 
age. 

Further, it recommends, “as far as _ practicable, 
the grouping of pupils in accordance with development 
age.” Those who are working with backward and ex- 
ceptional children have very generally adopted the prin- 
ciple of classification on the basis of various physiologi- 
cal and_ psychological epochs. Most prominent in the 
application of this method have been Goddard of Vine- 
land and Groszmann of Plainfield. 

Many of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the country now record pubescence on their examina- 
tion records, and regard it generally in the classification 
of their boys’ departments. In many more they have 
divided the boys for the purpose of athletic competition 
on the basis of weight which is a fair approximation to 
an actual division upon physiqlogical lines. 

In the New York city high schools this record has. 
been made for six years, and in one high school there 
has been a division of classes upon this basis. In alb 
schools athletic competition is based upon weight. 

In the management of boys in many summer camps 
the doctrine of physiological age has been applied with 
excellent results. Dr. George L. Meylan, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education of Columbia University, im 
his White Mountain camp on Lake Sebago, classifies. 
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his boys in two groups—the immature and the mature— 
on the basis of the pubescence sign, and these two 
groups are again sub-divided into two. He finds the boys 
shave a “better time” grouped with mates with whom 
they would naturally associate under normal conditions. 
It is easier to select masters who are particularly able 
in handling one or the other groups; the more vigorous 
camp and field work can be given to the more mature 
group, and the immature get the kind of care which they 
particularly need, and which would be interpreted by 
the mature as_ restrictive measures. Sports, training, 
and competition are readily made to fit each group, and 
the handling of the camp resolves itself into natural and 
distinct departments. He disregards chronological age 
entirely, placing some boys of fourteen in the most ma- 
ture group and others of like age in the least mature 
group as their stages of development warrant. 

In the High School of Commerce eight sections’ of 
the entering class were arranged in homogenous develop- 
mental groups on the basis of pubescence, and the re- 
maining four were not so divided. In the arranged eight 
sections the rate of discharge from school was fifty-five 
per cent. less than in the four unarranged sections, and 
thirty-three per cent. less than from the previous enter- 
ing class also unclassified. 

William E. Grady, the principal of a large East Side 
elementary boys’ school in New York city, offered to 
put into actual practice this doctrine. Since it was im- 
practicable to observe the pubescence sign of puberty, 
the writer visited the school and divided the boys of 
each grade from 6B upward on the basis of mere in- 
spection. 
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The boys formed a line and passed in review, each 
stating his age to the examiner. He was then given a 
number—one was most mature, five the least. The fol- 
lowing signs were noted: The voice (changed and low 
or unchanged and high); the presence of the second 
molars; height and weight; the subcutaneous fat of the 
face and hands. In the immature the subcutaneous fat 
is more evident and adheres closely to the skin, which is: 
of finer texture; in the mature the skin is firmer and 
thicker, less attached to subcutaneous tissue, which con- 
tains less fat. The prepubescent is chubby, the post- 
pubescent may be fat, but there is an easily recognizable 
difference. 

This inspection is frankly different from the examina- 
tion for pubescence, and the resulting classification may 
or may not differ from a division on the basis of that 
sign. It stands as a separate, but allied experiment, and. 
its results regarded accordingly. 

To one who_ has made full examination of tens of 
thousands of boys, such an inspection approximates. 
pubescent ratings very closely. It is important to note 
that any close student of boys may be almost equally 
adept, for the principal of the school after witnéssing 
the classification of three classes designated the grad- 
ings for twenty boys, eighteen of which were correct and 
two varied but one step. 

At the promotion immediately after this inspection, 
the boys were grouped into classes, of which there were 
three of each grade, so that one class contained the 
most mature, one-third of all who were in the grade. 
The remaining two-thirds less mature formed the two 
other classes without further separation. 


THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO HEALTH SUPERVISION 
IN SCHOOLS. 


ERNEST BRYANT HOAG 
Department of Hygiene, University of California 


When medical inspection of schools was first intro- 
duced about seventeen years ago in New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, it included an examination for transmis- 
sible diseases only. Aften ten years of this sort of work 
it was found that while the detection and control of 
these diseases was most important, that a vastly more 
urgent phase of health work was being entirely over- 
looked. This is the physical examination of children for 
various defects which interfere with the pupil’s health, 
happiness, and progress, such as those of the eyes, ears, 
nose, throat, teeth, heart, lungs, and nervous system, 
and general disorders of nutrition. More recently we 
have come to realize that mental conditions must re- 
ceive as careful consideration as those affecting the 
physical nature of the child, and accordingly school 
medical officers who recognize their full duty have been 
obliged to familiarize themselves with certain phases of 
psychology, general neurology, and other related 
branches which in the past have received scant attention 
from any except specialists in the medical profession. 

Beginning then with inspection for transmissible dis- 
eases only, the field of medical inspection in schools 
has gradually but steadily broadened until to-day a 
properly qualified officer for schools must of necessity 
be a trained specialist in his particular branch. The 
time has passed when any medical man can be consid- 
ered good enough for the position of health officer in 
schools and particularly any medical man who is either 
too young, too old, or too inefficient to sueceed in 
regularly established fines of medical practice. 

But with the increasing demand for better qualified 


men in the schools and with a rapidly broadening de- 
velopment of the work itself, there have also appeared 
certain factors and factions antagonistic to the success 
of health supervision of school children. These must 
be reckoned with or the work is doomed to failure or at 
least to many serious setbacks. 

Among the most important of these clements unfavor- 
able to the proper development of health supervision 
may be included ignorance of the nature and scope of 
the work, prejudice, and expense. 

Under the first division (ignorance) are naturally in- 
cluded many persons who have no adequate conception 
of what the existing physical conditions are among 
school children. This class can be dealt with only by 
slow, patient attempts to inform them by means of 
popular education. 

In the second group (prejudice) are found individuals 
belonging to several sub-groups which might be class- 
fied as the Christian Scientists, the League of Medical 
Freedom, and the “paternalistic,” or those who regard 
any attempts to safeguard their children’s health as a 
personal interference with parental rights. 

These sub-divisions in the second group (prejudice) 
include many admirable individuals in almost every com- 
munity who have strongly established organizations, 
and who are consequently in a position to do much in- 
jury to the cause of health work in schools. 


Under the third group (expense) many serious diffi- 
culties are encountered, for with the development of 
what is really a new specialty in medicine and with it a 
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demand for reasonable remuneration, medical inspection 
in schools has received another blow. Schools are very 
slow to realize that even high-priced inspection is a mat- 
ter of economy in the end, and it will take considerable 
time and organized effort to make this clear in most 
communities. 

In the meantime, health supervision is just as urgent 
a matter as ever, and some means must be devised to 
carry it forward. : 

The most natural method of securing proper physical 
attention. to defective school children is through the 
teacher. 

Whether a school has medical inspection or not, the 
teacher can accomplish a great deal, and where a medi- 
cal officer is in general charge he must of necessity de- 
pend to a large extent on the teacher’s aid if he is to get 
much done. It is too much to expect one medical offi- 
cer to properly supervise the physical conditions of six 
or seven thousand pupils or more, as is often if not 
usually the case. On the other hand, with the. teachers 
as properly qualified assistants one medical officer may 
easily handie a very large number of children. 

As things stand then to-day, practically every city, 
town, or country district, whether medically inspected or 


not, finds itself in need of the co-operation of the 


teacher in matters pertaining to school health. 

How then may teachers become either (1) independent 
health supervisors, or (2) able assistants to school medi- 
cal officers and nurses? The problem is rather an easy 
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one to solve, and the following plan is now offered as a 
reasonable solution. 

(1) Every teacher before certification should be 
obliged to give evidence of practical elementary knowl- 
edge of the functions of the body. 

(2) Every teacher should be obliged to give evidence 
of practical knowledge of the ordinary physical defects 
of children in the schools, which interfere with school 
progress. 

(3) Every normal school and teachers’ college 
should provide adequate instruction in the lines indicated 
above. Very few of them now do so, although when 
questioned most of them answer in the affirmative re- 
garding certain traditional courses in biology and 
physiology as covering the requirement, a supposition 
which the facts prove almost entirely unwarranted. 

(4) Teachers already certificated should be in- 
structed by properly qualified medical men who are spe- 
cialists in child hygiene. 

In making a health survey the teacher may take 
her own time. If a survey is made of a room of the 
average number of twenty to forty pupils in a month or 
six weeks it will be quite satisfactory. Any teacher will 
be able to accomplish this without feeling that she is 
imposed upon. After a pupil’s survey is completed a no- 
tice should be sent to the parent in those cases where 
physical difficulties appear to exist. This notice may be 
very general and non-committal in character, and 
should always be signed by the school nurse and the 
principal of the school. 


The quickest and soundest way to get women ona school board is to nominate par- 
ticular women who in addition to being women have specific qualifications which promise 
greater consecutiveness and greater efficiency than can be expected from men candidates. 


— William H. Allen. 


a 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BOISE, IDAHO. 


A rare combination of circumstances makes 
this youthful city of twenty thousand, far from the 
other centres of influence, one of the best public 
school cities in the United States. 

Among the contributing causes may be men- 
tioned a happy harmony of commercial, social, 
and political leadership. It is not often that these 
three forces work together for educational ad- 
vancement. Among the notable fruits of this 
combination of activities is the election and re- 
peated re-election without friction of a remark- 
ably intelligent and far-sighted board of education, 
whose leadership, financially and administratively, 
the public accepts without question. The board 
has six members, two of whom are elected every 
two years. This board had the wisdom to select— 
or the luck to draw as a prize, as you may choose 
—a superintendent of exceptional scholastic, pro- 
fessional, and personal equipment, and as a result 
Boise to-day ranks with Los Angeles, Newton, 
and other prominent cities all the way between, in 
throwing off the tyranny of tradition and the folly 
ef artificiality without losing the virility of defi- 
nite purpose, 

Suggestive of the good sense and far-sighted- 


A. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ness of this board of education may be mentioned 
the fact that Boise was the first city in the country 
to bring in an expert to make a careful examina- 
tion and investigation of the schools in equipment, 
course of study, methods of teaching and adminis- 
tration, and the report of this expert, C. N. Ken- 
dall, then of Indianapolis, is one of the most valu- 
able of all such documents. 

Boise is also one of the few cities to send its 
superintendent on a tour of inspection for six 
weeks, during which time he visited practically 
every city to the east of Boise that has attained 
high repute for educational efficiency. 

Such a board of education, with such a super- 
intendent as Charles S. Meek, with such commer- 
cial, social, and political backing, with such a 
corps of teachers as a combination like that can 
bring together, has produced a system with a 
most progressive course of study adapted to se- 
cure scholastic and fine arts culture for those who 
seek it, business training of various kinds, indus- 
trial efficiency, and agricultural knowledge and 
experience. 

Freedom of activity for principals and teachers, 
extensive library advantages and intensive labora- 
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tory practice make an unusual opportunity for 
young people, and, as a result, the children are en- 
thusiastic pupils, and remain as students with a 
purpose through the high school course. 

OLEAN, N. Y. 

On the Pennsylvania border is a 
city of about 17,000 population, with 
a large manufacturing element, 
which deserves high praise _ for 
its school sentiment and achieve- 
ment. 

One-fifth of the teachers of Olean 
are college Or university graduates. 
Syracuse leads, with Cornell a close 
second, and Oberlin a rival of Cor- 
nell. The other universities repre- 
sented are Colgate, Columbia, 
Wellesley, Elmira, Mt. Holyoke, 
Hillsdale, Lehigh, Baldwin, and the 
University of Michigan. 

Three-fifths of the teachers are 
graduates of normal schools. Buf- 
falo Normal leads with 31, Fredonia 
follows with 8; Cortland, 6; Geneseo, 5; Brock- 
port, 5; Mansfield, Pa., 5; Oneonta and 
Oswego, one each. Nine are from _ highly 
scholarly institutions, like Worcester Poly- 
technic, Pratt, and Bradley, which by 
right should be in the college class. Only 


CHARLES 8. MEEK 


Superintendent of Schools, mar 
Boise the industrial training department 
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five, Or one in. twenty, is without. scholarly 
training above the high school. Where can 
this be matched? I confess: I do not know; 
certainly not in a city situated as is Olean. 
Four-fifths of the teachers have 
been in the schools of the city less 
than seven years, and four-fifths 
have taught less than ten years any- 
where. Only five have taught in 
Olean for more than ten years, and 
only fifteen have taught anywhere 
more than ten years. I wonder 
where these figures can be matched 
unless it be in some very new city. 
Everything in the work, both as 
to the curriculum, method, and 


spirit, is all that these facts would 
lead one to expect. 


Superintendent Slawson, 
Principal Fred E. Emmons of the 
high school, and Mr, Fairbanks of 


deserve the success that has come to the 
city. 

Otean was the first city away from the large 
cities to introduce the kindergarten, sewing, cook- 


ing, wood work, iron work, machine work, book- 
binding, etc. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Recitation (one of the older pupils).— 


In the dawn of Memorial Day, behold the spirit of a 
great nation! It is the spirit which breathes from those 
who love their country, and will not let its heroes die. 
It is the spirit which honors a valorous foe and grasps 
his hand in friendship when the struggle of war is over. 
It is the spirit which stands at the guns when the enemy 
comes, but forgets and forgives when the smoke of 
peace ascends. In this day, behold the bond which 
makes us one nation, one people, under one flag, and 
that Washington's flag! This bond has been. sealed by 
the offering of precious lives whose memory we would 
hallow to-day by visible tokens of patriotic love. To- 
day, unseen hands beckon us, airy tongues implore us to 
stand true to the spirit of high purpose and self-sacri- 
fice which gave us a free country. 

To-day we come with hearts full of gratitude for the 
sacrifice of noble lives; with feelings full of sympathy 
for those who yet mourn the “vacant chairs” thus made; 
but with patriotic pride and high hopes for this our 
country that everywhere keeps the spirit of patriotism 
aglow by devotion to its flag and its brave defenders. 

To-day this flag shall speak from the grass-grown 
mounds made sacred by the dust of our heroes. It 
shall tell not of war and blood, but of peace and plenty; 
not of hatred and sectional strife, but friendship and 
union. Yet it tells the youth of to-day, “Never let this 
flag be dishonored. Spring to its rescue whenever and 
wherever assailed.” It tells them, “Be wary, be ready, 
but not aggressive.” 

This flag shall mingle its “red, white, and blue” with 
the colors of the blossoms which tenderly speak our 
love, and symbolize the motives of the day. 


There is something in the flowers not seen in their 
beautiful hues, not borne in their delightful fragrance, 
nor patterned in their lovely forms. There is a spirit 
which bids them come forth with the wakening year, 
and renews them ever as the seasons roll. There is im- 
mortality in the flower. It seems to perish with the 
day, but it will bloom again, and forever. 

Martyred heroes, the flag which you loved so well 
shall tell of your fearless valor in freedom’s cause. The 
blossoms that we bring, as the tender tribute of the day, 
shall in their purity and beauty symbolize the immortal 
life which even now is yours, ‘The harvest of your 
deeds is begun; it will never end! 


2. “How sleep the brave who sink to rest 


By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


3. The nation that forgets its heroes is ready for its 
own burial. Love of country does not exist where its 
defenders are forgotten. Our strength as a nation 
grows mighty as its people take in the spirit of its 
founders and defenders. The courage of all the states, 


(Continued on page 470.) 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Medical inspection is only one of several health 
agencies in our, public schools, and it is a more 
recent development than most of the others, but 
in its short history medical inspection has proved 
more effective than any of the other agencies. 
School hygiene has always been taught in our 
normal schools,—lighting, ventilating, position, 
and so on, but, as Dr. Cornell says in his excel- 
lent text on medical inspection, until recently 
school hygiene has been an academic subject 
rather than a practical force, “has been paralleled 
by the study of physiology, which has taken into 
consideration the vital and innermost organs, but 
has neglected to actually look into the child’s 
mouth.” 

In recent years, however, “physiology” and 
personal hygiene have been taught with great 
vigor and in a scientific manner. Children are 
told just why and how they should take care of 
their hands and eyes and mouths, and why they 
should get much exercise and fresh air, and why 
it is unwise to use tobacco and alcohol. All these 
things are now taught on a scientific basis. Sex 
instruction has been widely advocated, and in 
many cities is being successfully carried on. 
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Gymnastics and othér forms of physical edu- 
cation have been another health agency existing 
in our schools for some time. They have been 
useful in carrying on school work, but they have 
hardly been employed scientifically, and_ it may 
be questioned whether or not much positive, per- 
manent good resulted. Physical education has 
aimed to keep children in good shape, to preserve 
good health. 

Medical inspection goes at the problem from the 
other side,—it aims to restore good health, to 
discover weaknesses and to remedy them. That 
medical inspection has succeeded better than any 
of the other agencies is generally believed. We 
have been told so by the Bureau of Education 
and the Russell Sage Foundation and other inves- 
tigating agencies. Its success in making the 
health of children a fundamental part of every 
school system is probably due to the fact that re- 
sponsibility is placed where it belongs. The 
physician’s word carries weight with school 
boards and teachers no less than with other 
human beings. The rough places in the admin- 
istration of medical inspection are being 
smoothed out. Soon we shall be able to enforce 
the laws with as much thoroughness as we framed 
them. 

Still more recent agencies for taking care of 
our pupils’ bodies are the school nurse and the 
free clinics for treatment. Both of these are 
helping most effectively. There should be great 
rejoicing, for we have at last realized the truth of 
those five Latin words, “Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 


CONSOLIDATION IN OREGON 


Oregon has a comprehensive law for the pro- 
motion of the consolidation of schools. 

“Whenever two or more contiguous school dis- 
tricts in this state shall desire to consolidate for 
the purpose of forming one district a petition 
from each such district shall be presented to the 
district boundary board of the county in which 
the largest district shall be situated, setting forth 
specifically the districts it is proposed to consoli- 
date. Such petition, if from a district of the first 
class, must contain the signatures of at least 100 
legal school voters; if from a district of the sec- 
ond class, at least fifty legal school voters, and if 
from a district of the third class, must contain at 
least five legal voters, and shall request the dis- 
trict boundary board to submit, at the next annual 
meeting thereafter, to the legal voters of the sev- 
eral districts, the question of the consolidation of 
such districts. Upon receiving such petition, the 
district boundary board shall within ten days so 
notify the district school board of each of the dis- 
tricts designated by the petition. Each district 
school board receiving such notice shall cause its 
district clerk to publish, as a part of the notice for 
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the next succeeding annual meeting, that a vote 
will be taken at such annual meeting upon the 
question of consolidation of the districts desig- 
nated in the notice from the district boundary 
board, which districts shall be specifically desig- 
nated in the notice for the meeting. 

“A district school board shall, when authorized 
by a majority vote of the legal voters present at 
any legally called school meeting, furnish trans- 
portation to and from school to all pupils living 
more than two miles from the school building; 
and may, at their discretion, provide for the trans- 
portation of any and all pupils. residing nearer 
than two miles from the central building; said 
distance, in either case, to be measured from the 
inclosure immediately surrounding their resi- 
dence to the schoolhouse property along the 
nearest traveled road; provided, that the district 
school bo&rd may, at its discretion, pay the board 
of any pupil or pupils at any suitable place near 
any established school, instead of providing con- 
veyance for said pupil or pupils, when, in their 
judgment, it may be done at an equal or less ex- 
pense than by conveyance. District school 
boards of such districts are hereby authorized to 
pay for the transportation or board of pupils, as 
provided for in this section, out of the common 
school fund of their respective districts; and shall, 
when authorized by a majority vote of the legal 
voters present at any legally called school meet- 
ing, levy a tax upon the taxable property of their 
districts for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section.” 


SHOULD SAY THANK YOU 


The Texas Journal of Education has the fol- 
lowing editorial :— 

“Every commercial club receives many letters 
of inquiry from schools and from students inter- 
ested in some particular subject of the immediate 
neighborhood in which the commercial club is 
located. The Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 
receives frequently inquiries ranging all the way 
from rice growing to topographical and climatic 
descriptions, and they come from ward schools 
and universities alike. Commercial clubs are 
always glad to get these inquiries, and do their 
best to supply the information desired, often tak- 
ing more pains in gathering correct data and giv- 
ing detail than would be the case with an ordi- 
nary inquiry, because it is realized that such 
answers will be used as text matter in the coun- 
try’s great educational system. It is very disap- 
pointing then that of all the queries coming to 
commercial clubs and are answered, those of the 
schools alone receive mo acknowledgment. 
Teachers and students alike are negligent in this 
respect, and-it would sometimes seem that edu- 
cation in the courtesy of acknowledgment of 
something that has been asked for and received 
is as necessary as education in other lines.” 

We are greatly surprised at this charge, as we 
have a multitude of requests and inquiries from 
teachers, and it is a universal experience that we 
receive acknowledgment and “thank you.” If, 
however, there be any teachers negligent in this 
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regard, they should be called to account vigor- 


ously. Teachers, of all people, should observe 
the courtesies of life, 
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A. Il. I. MEETING AT NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Since the preliminary announcement has been 
issued and distributed through New England re- 
turns are coming in rapidly from all sections. 
Raymond and Whitcomb report bookings for 
rooms in good numbers, and this indicates a large 
meeting. This may suggest to teachers the ad- 
visability of getting their assignments of rooms 
early. This must be done by securing the pre- 
liminary certificate first from Treasurer Carlos 
B. Ellis of Springfield. 

The program will be a strong one. Such men 
as President Robert J. Aley of the University of 
Maine, Lemuel H. Murlin, president of Boston 
University, Frederick W. Hamilton, president of 
Tufts College, M. L. Burton, president of Smith 
College, Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of 
Amherst Agricultural College, Principal William 
McAndrew of New York city, and Hon. Payson 
Smith of Augusta, Meé., are among the speakers 
already definitely engaged. William Orr, deputy 
commissioner of Massachusetts, will have charge 
of the secondary school program, and Miss Lucy 
Wheelock will provide able speakers in the kin- 
dergarten department. A complete program 
will be published at an early day. 

ALL HONOR TO NEW YORK 


The New York legislature by a unanimous 
vote provided for life for some of her noble edu- 
cational servants. The following is the new 
law :-— 

“Any person sixty-five years of age who was in 
the employment of the commissioner of education 
of the state of New York on September 30, 1911, 
as a conductor of teachers’ institutes and had 
been so employed regularly by the state commis- 
sioner of education or by the state superintendent 
of public instruction for a period of at least ten 
years immediately preceding, and who had been 
previously employed in this state in conducting 
teachers’ institutes, superintending schools, teach- 
ing in a normal school, college, academy, or other 
schools for a period aggregating thirty years, 
shall be entitled to receive from the state a pen- 
sion of $1,000 per annum, to be paid monthly by 
the state commissioner of education. This act 
shall take effect immediately.” 


TIMELY WARNING 


Children under fourteen years of age must be 
watched by their parents, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for them. M. W. V. Winans of the 
juvenile court of Spokane, where children are 
stealing from department stores, well says: “After 
school hours no child under fourteen years of age 
should be allowed on the streets in the business 
section of the city unless accompanied by parents. 
We do not like to have these children brought to 
the juvenile detention rooms for punishment when 
their parents are able to watch over them. Par- 
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ents, however, must do their part or the juvenile 
department will be compelled to take a hand in 
the matter.” 


MOST NOTABLE COLLECTION OF ARITHMETICS 

The New York public library has been re- 
cently exhibiting a collection from the largest li- 
brary of rare and interesting text-books in the 
world. The collection is the property of George 
A. Plimpton, a member of the firm of Ginn & 
Company. Especially noteworthy is the ex- 
hibit of arithmetics, which begins with a manu- 
script of Boethius, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury. There are other manuscript treatises of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, works of only 
sufficient scholarship to aid the monks in their 
computation of the church calendar. <A copy of 
the first printed arithmetic, published in Treviso 
in 1478, is included, as is also a manuscript of the 
first European algebra dating from 1400. Alge- 
bra and geometry in first editions and manu- 
scripts, including an Arabic manuscript of the 
works of Euclid and an algebra translated from 
the Arabic of the ninth century, are features. 


ory 


PLAY IN INSTITUTIONS 

Probably no one in the country is in a better 
position to know the needs of our various charita- 
ble institutions than Alexander Johnson, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The following statement from Mr. 
Johnson shows his feeling regarding the great 
possibilities of play in institutions :— 

“Any one who has seen a group of children in 
an orphan asylum transformed through play, or 
knows how much joy may be brought to the in- 
sane or feeble-minded through further develop- 
ment of recreational opportunities, or wunder- 
stands how life nay be quickened in homes for the 
aged, can realize what it would mean to have an 
expert from the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America giving his entire time to 
this problem.” 


NIGHT WORK FOR CHILDREN 

In the work of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for 1911 an important achievement is in 
limiting night work for children. 

Children under sixteen were prohibited from 
night work in Colorado, Indiana, Missouri, New 
Hampshire (eighteen for females), New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, Vermont (applies only 
to hotels and bowling alleys), while California has 
prohibited the employment at night of all minors 
under eighteen. 

Four states enacted laws forbidding the em- 
ployment of boys under twenty-one in the night 
messenger service: Massachusetts, New Jersey 
(eighteen outside of first-class cities), Wisconsin 
Utah. Four states established the eighteen-year 
age limit for such work: Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Tennessee. California by general 
law forbids such employment under eighteen 
and Indiana and Missouri under sixteen. Cam- 
paigns to regulate child labor in the night mes- 
senger service began a year ago, when New 
York passed a law forbidding such work under 
twenty-one and Ohio under eighteen. 
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CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION 


In the first and second grades reading seems to 
be the chief cause of failure of promotion; in the 
fourth and fifth grades, arithmetic and geography, 


with some trouble with languages; in the seventh, 
history. 


What could be more absurd than to keep any’ 


considerable proportion of a seventh grade from 
going to the eighth grade because of failure in 
history? And yet this not infrequently happens, 
It is only a trifle less ridiculous to keep children 
from going from the fifth to the sixth or from the 
sixth to the seventh grades because of failure in 
geography. What is there in geography in either 
of these grades which not to know incapacitates 
one for doing the next grade’s work? 
TYPICAL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
In Grand Rapids, Michigan, they officially style 
their technical school “the Union school,” and in 
speech they style it “the American school,” be- 
cause it is a typical American school. It is for all 
Americans, and teaches all that any American 
children need to be taught in school. It ranges 
through shop work to culture and art studies. 


They unify all peoples instead of differentiating 
into classes and masses. 


Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, 
who has served for twelve years, has been re- 
elected for three years more, which entitles him 
to fifteen years at least. The salary is $7,500. 


Mr. Cooper is well nigh in a class by himself in’ 


point of salary and length of service combined. 


In Massachusetts in 1837 Chesterfield paid 
teachers as low as $1 a week, and the highest 
$1.54. Hamilton paid $1.56 a week. The teach- 
ers boarded round. 


In 1900 there were but 4,800 high school pu- 
pils in the state of Washington; now there are 


more than 25,000. Where is there a_ better 
record? 


In at least fifty-four cities public lectures in the 
interest of the teachers or the schools are pro- 
moted by women’s clubs. 


J. C. Ralston of Spokane says tersely that 
prudity has been mildew on the heart of mankind. 


New York and Chicago are the only cities 
that pay their superintendents $10,000 salary. 


“Sex purity” is the best term so far developed 
in the present agitation. 


There should never be a schoolroom without 
a good thermometer. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


- National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


Schoolroom temperature is almost ~universally . 


too high. 


Enthusiasm that is genuine is contagious. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN OVERSHADOWING TRAGEDY. 

The appalling tragedy of the sinking of the 
Titanic has overshadowed everything else during 
the week. Domestic politics, the Presidential 
contest, the home rule bill, the coal strike,— 
everything else has dropped into insignificance 
by comparison with the world-wide interest in all 
details of the great calamity. The agony of 
those who had near relatives on board; and who 
waited for days for definite news of their fate, is 
beyond description. Two points stand out 
clearly: First, the folly of ocean liners taking the 
northern lane across the Atlantic at this season; 
and, second, the total inadequacy of the supply of 
lifeboats on the great ocean steamships. The 
steamship lines have accepted the first lesson, 
and have agreed to send’ their ships hereafter by 
the southern route. The other matter will have 
to be taken up by the British Board of Trade. 
The Titanic, apparently perfect in most of her 
appointments, carried lifeboats sufficient for only 
about one-third of those on board. 


HEROISM AND FAITH. 

With all the horror of this appalling tragedy, 
there remains much to be thankful for in the 
many instances of heroism and _ faith which 
brighten the gloom. The world must surely be 
better for the spectacle of multi-millionaires and 
the other men passengers helping women and 
children into the lifeboats and confronting their 
own death with composure; of brave Captain 
Smith calling to his men through the megaphone 
the injunction, “Be British,’—an injunction which 
was heeded amid all the confusion and peril; of 
the brave Boston girl who gave up her place in a 
lifeboat and went back to the deck to die in order 
that a friend, who was a mother of little children, 
might have the place which she relinquished; of 
the band on board the sinking ship playing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” as the vessel went 
down; and of the captain of the Carpathia as- 
sembling the survivors for a service of prayer and 
‘thanksgiving as soon as they were aboard his 
ship. Above all shines out the fact that there was 
no crowding aside of the poor or the helpless, and 
that the simple direction, “Ladies first,” was fol- 
lowed to the last in the filling of the lifeboats. 


LUXURY AND SPEED. 

Whatever criticisms may be passed upon the 
construction of the Titanic or the management of 
the White Star line, the real evil lies much farther 
back, in the increasing public demand for luxury 
and speed. It is the desire to shorten the voyage 
which leads to the use of the northern and more 
dangerous route. It is the craving for luxury 
which consumes deck space with appliances for 
pleasure and leaves too little room for lifeboats. 
The Titanic had staterooms with private prome- 
nade decks; a large swimming pool; a ballroom 
comprising an entire upper deck and capable of 
serving -also asa skating rink; an abundantly 
equipped gymnasium; a large upper-deck cafe; 
and a sun deck representing a large flower garden 
protected by a glass roof and bedecked with 


tropical plants. But she carried lifeboats capable 
of holding only about one-third of her comple- 
ment of passengers and crew, and less than half 
of what would be required by American regula- 
tions. Nor was she by any means alone in this 
neglect. Out of forty-six of the largest steam- 
ships plying between New York and foreign ports, 
only two have lifeboats and rafts sufficient for all 
of the passengers and crews which they may carry. 


CONTESTED DELEGATIONS AT CHICAGO. 

It is already clear that the national Republican 
convention at Chicago will be attended by an un- 
usual number of contests over rival delegations. 
There are now contesting delegations from 
Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, Florida, and Louisi- 
ana, and others will present themselves from the 
rest of the southern states. Some of these con- 
tests are bona fide, others are for strategic uses 
only. The primary adjustment of these contests 
will rest with the national committee, which 
makes up the temporary convention roll. This 
committee is strongly for Taft. The roll which 
it makes up will be passed upon later by the com- 
mittee on credentials; but the final settlement will 
rest with the convention itself, which may adopt 
or reject the roll thus made up. 


HOW MANY ELECTORS? 


It might be supposed that, with the Presiden- 
tial election coming in November, there could be 
no room for doubt as to the number of electors 
to be chosen at that time. But a curious ques- 
tion has arisen, of so serious a character that the 
house committee on the judiciary felt impelled to 
ask a ruling from the department of justice. The 
reapportionment of Congress, based on the last 
census, does not become effective until the 4th 
of next March. The question is whether the 
Electoral College shall consist of 490 members, as 
it would under the old apportionment, or of 531, 
as it would under the new. There is a pretty gen- 
eral agreement among the members of the ju- 
diciary committees of both House and Senate and 
officials of the state department that 490 is the 
right number; on the other hand, nominations 
have already been made in a number of states on 
the basis of the new apportionment of. Congress. 


A NEEDED WARNING. 


The state department has served formal notice 
both upon the Mexican government and the 
revolutionists that the government and people of 
that country will be held responsible for the pro- 
tection of American lives and property. The in- 
creasing dangers to which all American citizens in 
Mexico are subjected, and the recent execution of 
an American taken prisoner by the revolutionary 
forces, make this warning necessary. Formal 
authorization has been given to the arming for 
self-defence of American citizens at Guadalajara 
as well as at the City of Mexico. The situation 
is growing steadily worse in Mexico; and while 
there is. no reason, thus far, to doubt that the 
Madero government intends to observe its inter- 


(Continued on page 478.) 
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(Continued from page 465.] 
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north and south, east and west, has been proven by a 
conflict long, stubborn, and terrible. It is over. Memo- 
rial day has come. The scarred veterans, who yet an- 
swer to the roll-call of the brave, bring flowers in their 
hands and love in their hearts for the old comrades of 
the battle days. How sweetly tender is this sight! Yet 
how grand! Your tears shall not be shed in vain! The 
lesson you teach to-day shall sink deep into the hearts 
of the youth who have learned your story. The glorious 
flag which you kept at the mast-head, and over the 
capitol’s dome, shall never be lowered in disgrace so 
long as the graves you now hallow are the shrines of a 
“Memorial Day.” Your slow and measured step is not 
the tread of fear. Your bowed head is not the sign of 
shame. We read courage, and patriotism, and valor in 
it all. As you strike your tents for the last time, we 
hear your voices in every breeze:— 


“O land of lands! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shall nobly die!” 


Song—“Speed Our Republic.” 


4. Sometimes there is crowded into a simple event 
the spirit of a nation. “North” and “South” met at the 
bier of the great captain who led the Union armies to 
victory. Johnston and Buckner upon one side, Sheridan 
and Sherman upon the other. No words can picture 
that scene. The spirit of freedom joined the hands of 
those four brave commanders. The benediction of the 
great man whom they bore to the tomb rested upon 
their heads. Aithough triumphant as a conquerer of 
armies, General Grant’s greatest victory came after the 
last sword had been sheathed. It’ was the victory of 
generosity and forgiveness towards the surrendered 
hosts. It was “When his work was done that this man 
of blood was as tender towards his late adversaries as 
a woman towards her son. He imposed-no humiliating 
conditions, spared the feelings of his antagonists, sent 
home the disbanded southern men with food and horses 
for working their crops, and when a revengeful spirit 
‘ in the executive chair showed itself and threatened the 
chief southern generals, Grant, with a holy indignation, 
interposed himself, and compelled his superior to relin- 
quish his rash purpose.” 

‘It was such a magnanimous spirit that brought John- 
ston and Buckner to represent the southern soldiery at 
his burial, and caused the tears of all true patriots 
everywhere to mingle on that day. No wonder that 
“sympathy rolled as a wave over the land.” Slavery 
was indeed dead, conquered by freedom in the lead of 
one who knew not revenge. The spirit of this great 
man, bearing the olive branch of peace, should animate 
the memorial services of to-day and for all time to come. 
Song (school)—“God Save the State.” 

ica.” — 

God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and might! 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


Tune: “Amer- 
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». For her our prayer shall rise 
To God above the skies; 
On Him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 
—Selected. 

5. It is not the names of the great leaders alone that 
we remember on this Memorial day. The national 
hymns are for all who served their nation,—on the bat- 
tlefield, in camp, in hospital, in the still sentinel watch; 
by pen or tongue, by word or deed; anywhere that a 
patriot wrought or spoke is the “battleground of free- 
dom.” The dirges and the symbols of our love to-day 
are for the most obscure, the “unknown” who gave us 
all—their lives. 


Song—“Tribute to the Brave,” by Ada Simpson Sher- 
wood. (Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”’)— 
To the soldier dear who fought for the red and white 
and blue, ; 
We would now a grateful, loving tribute pay; 
We would wreathe the lowly mounds where they rest, 
the brave and true, 
As we come with gifts of love and flowers to-day. 
CHORUS. 
Grandly they fought and bled for freedom, 
Died our country dear to save; 
And we'll send our love to-day by sweet messengers, the 
flowers, 
As we crown with wreaths each loyal soldier’s grave. 


To the loyal mothers, too, who with breaking hearts 
and tears 
Gave their sons that still our country dear might live, 
And the wives who bravely toiled through those sad and 
dreary years, 
We would now a tender, loving homage give.-——Cho. 


And that faithful sister band, who so brave to do and 
dare, 

Left their homes for scenes of war so far away, 

And through weary nights and days gave the wounded 
soldiers care, 

We would hold in grateful memory to-day.—Cho. 

6. “We have now nothing to fear but ourselves. We 
are one by the configuration of nature, by the impress of 
art... . We are one by the memories of our fathers. 
We are one by a Constitution and a Union which have 
not only survived the shock of a foreign and a civil war, 
but have stood the abeyance of almost all administra- 
tion, while the whole people were waiting breathless, in 
alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an execrable 
crime. With surrender to each other of all our old sec- 
tional animosities and prejudices, let us be one hence- 
forth and always in mutual regard, conciliation, and 
affection! 

“Go hand in. hand, O states, never to be disunited! 
Be the praise and heroic song of all posterity! On this 
auspicious day let me invoke, as I devoutly and fer- 
vently do, the choicest and richest blessings of heaven 
on those who shall do most, in afl time to come, to pre- 
serve our peace and concord.”—R. C. Winthrop. 
Recitation—Selection from Longfellow’s “The Ship of 

State,” “Sail on, O Union,” ete. 


Is not character better than marks? Yes, character is far better than marks, but not 
in college ; just as it is far better than the ability to swim, but not when you are in deep 


water.—Frederich]G. Woodbridge. 
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COMMENDABLE HIGH SCHOOL PRACTICE 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Principal Jacoby of the Oklahoma City high 
school has a new practice, so far as our observa- 
tion goes. Every year, early in March, the class 
that graduated five years before has the chapel 
hour one day. Several of the class occupy seats 
on the platiorm. Members of the class sing, play 
upon the piano, or make brief talks to the school. 

The president of the class calls the roll of the 
class, and the secretary of the class reads a letter 
or telegram in response. If there be some who 
have. sent no message, the president of the class 
gives information as to these members. 

It was my privilege to be present in 1912, when 
the class of 1907 reported. There were forty- 
eight graduates in 1907. The president or secre- 
tary had word from about forty-six of these. 

Of the sixteen boys, three are in business; two 
have their own farms; one is a school principal ; 
one has graduated from University of Illinois; 
one has earned an A. M. from University of Michi- 
gan; one is in the law school of University of 
Michigan; one is a civil engineer; one has gradu- 
ated from University of Oklahoma; one is a lieu- 
tenant in the United States army. 

That is a noble record, and speaks volumes by 
way of reply to those who foolishly, without facts, 
talk about the inefficiency of the high school. 
How idiotic to talk of a high school as fitting only 
for the professions, of their overcrowding the 
professions! 

Of the thirty girls, eight have married in the 
first five years; three are living at home with their 
parents as helpers or companions; five are in col- 
lege or university; three are teachers; one is a 
kindergartner ; one is a special school supervisor; 
one is studying music abroad; one is studying art 
abroad; one is secretary for the pastor of a large 
church; one is a deputy county treasurer; three 
are in railroad offices; one is in a Bank Supply 
Company; one is in a bank; one is in a lawyer’s 
office; one in a business office; and three are 
stenographers. A noble record! 

Every high school could render the cause of 
education a service if it would have such a specific, 

' reliable roll call of every class after five years, and 
would give the facts.to the world. The influ- 
ence on the school would be of inestimable good. 

Principal Jacoby of Oklahoma City has cer- 
tainly been of great service by inaugurating this 
roll call in his school. 
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BOOKS ON GAMES AND PLAYGROUNDS—(IL.) 


Mann, C. W. School recreations and amusements. 
New York (Chicago). American Book Company. 
1896. $1.00. 

Valuable mainly for indoor recreations in connec- 

. ‘tion with school branches. 

Mero, E. B., ed. American Playgrounds; their con- 
struction, equipment, maintenance, and utility. Rev. 
ed. Boston. Dale Association. 1910. $2.00. 

Newton, M. B. Graded games and rhythmic exercises 
for primary schools (for the schoolroom and play- 
ground). New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 1909. 
$1.25. (T. 957—$1.00.) 

*Report of the Committee on Athletics for boys. New 
York. Playground Association of America. Paper, 
5 cents. 

*Report of the Committee on athletics for girls. New 
York. Playground Association of América. Paper, 
5 cents. 

Report of Committee on Folk Dancing. Same address 
and price as the preceding title. 


-**Scudder, M. T. Field day and play picnic for country 


- children. New York. Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. Paper, 10 cents. 

Seton, E: T., and Baden-Powell. Boy scouts of Amer- 
ica. New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. $.50. 
(H. 424.) 

Social plays, games, marches, old folk dances, and 
rhythmic movements for use in Indian schools. 
Washington, D. C. Office of Indian Affairs. 

Spalding’s Athletic Library. New York. —— 
Sports Publishing Company. Each of the following 


titles is paper bound and lists at ten cents. A com-' 
plete list of titles in the series can be secured from - 


the publishers. 
No. 1. Spalding’s official baseball guide. 
No. 2A. Spalding’s official soccer football guide. 
No. 202. How to play baseball. 
No. 157. How to play lawn tennis. 
No. 1938. How to play basket ball. 
No. 9. Spalding’s official indoor baseball guide. 
No. 156. Athlete’s guide. 
*No. 246. Athletic training for school boys. 
*No. 313. Official handbook of Public Schools 
Athletic League. 
*No. 314. Official handbook of girls’ branch of 
Public Schools Athletic League. 
*No. 331. Schoolyard athletics. 
White, M. and White, S. Book of children’s parties. 
New York. Century Company. 1903. $1.00. (T. 
248—$.60.) 


* Suggested for first purchase; titles double-starred 
are especially recommended. 

H.=List of books for high school libraries, 1911. 

T=List of books for township libraries, 1910-1911. 


—Plays and Games for Schools. 


a 


To have efficiency and power, a system of schools must have capable and universal 
supervision by scholarly and successful teachers who on the one hand have the gift of just 


criticism, of systematic organization and of inspirational leadership, and, on the other hand, 


are anxious to serve all the people, are above bigotry, know better than to attempt politics 


to protect their places, and are able to bear an independent and aggressive part in the intel- 


lectual affairs of the community they serve.—4ndrew S. Draper, in The Fra. 
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THE DETENTION EVIL 


Editor Journal of Education: To detain pupils after 
school for misconduct or neglect of duties is a common 
custom with many teachers. I have grave doubts as to 
whether any good is accomplished by it. The fact that 
teachers who are most successful detain little, if any at 
all, is a sufficient reason for condemning it as a general 
practice. 

School boards in some cities have passed stringent 
regulations against it, basing their action on the prin- 
cipal that any sort of discipline that does the pupil bodily 
harm is wrong. Personally, I have always opposed any 
legislation on this subject, believing that it is a question 
for teachers themselves to settle. Below is a letter 
which I have just received from a mother whose son is 
just an average boy with all the shortcomings of a boy. 
Her letter should tend to set us thinking. 

Frank M. Harper, 
Superintendent of the Raleigh Schools. 

“My dent Mr. Harper: Absolute sincerity is the only 
way in which earnest people can deal with a problem, and 
I want to write you frankly on a matter in which I know 
I shall have your sympathetic attention. It is the cus- 
tom at the school to keep children in for long. 
periods after school. I take my son’s case merely as* 
an example,—knowing from: conversations with other 
mothers that it is typical. 

“He eats a hurried breakfast and rushes off to school. 
At the earliest, he cannot get home until 2.30, six hours 
after his last meal. If he is kept in an hour, which is by 
nce means uncommon, he reaches home at twenty min- 
utes to four,—tired, listless, with a headache and with- 
out the slightest inclination for food. Nor is it possible 
for a dinner, prepared to be served at 2.30, to remain hot, 
‘nutritious, and tempting an hour later. With my son, 
there is no further normal appetite for that, day, and 
very often a headache which lasts until bed-time. .An- 
other mother tells me that the effect upon her boy is 
that he eats no dinner, goes out to play, and comes in 
voraciously hungry at supper; after which he must learn 
his lessons, which demands that the force of the body 
should go to the brain when it is needed for digesting 
the too-heavy meal. 

“It is begging the question, I: think, to say that the 
boy should so conduct himself as not to be kept in. 
Granted; but suppose there was a boy so lacking in ani- 
mal spirits that he never scraped his foot audibly, nor 
nudged a comrade, nor spoke a word; so decorous in 
deportment that he never dropped a pencil nor an 
eraser; so graceful in manner that his glance never 
wavered from the instructor’s countenance; would you 
or I exchange a healthy, happy, noisy, human boy for 
this prodigy? And it is the natural boy in the colt age, 
the cub age, with whom we have to deal. 

“The present system of detention is injurious to the 
growing body at the formative age, the most important 
period in a boy’s physical life. A system which tends to 
create dyspepsia and the kindred ills caused by irregular 
meals and long abstinence from food, seems incompre- 
hensible in the face of preseft-day knowledge, present- 
day ideals of service towards the child. The theory of 
the inquisition was physical torture for moral wrong. 
The thumb-screw and the rack have passed out of date,— 
but I cannot see that our methods differ materially so 
long as we continue to wreck deliberate injury on the 
tar! as a punishment. 

have not writtén so strongly as I feel, because I do. 
not wish ‘to seem swayed by my own son’s concern in 
the matter. Had he finished his course at the 
school, I should feel freer to write of this grave matter, 
which vitally concerns young lives. 

“With the sincerest appreciation of your zeal for the 


children, as well as the schools, believe me 
vours, 


” 
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ASSOCIATION EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR MEN 
AND BOYS. By George B. Hodge. 124 East 
Twenty-eighth street, New York: Association Press. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pp. Price, $1.00. 

President G. Stanley Hall says there are 111 auxiliary 
educational activities aiding and strengthening the regu- 
lar work of the public schools, and prominent among 
these is the educational work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which opens many avenues hitherto 
closed to a multitude of earnest young men who for one 
reason or another did not get the education needed or 
desired in their school years. This work assumed na- 
tional importance in 1890, when there were 10,600 men 
and boys enrolled in their classes. To-day the enroll- 
ment is more than 65,000, with 2,619 teachers. These 
65,000 students pay a tuition fee of $528,000. The range 
of work is as notable as its numerical extent. There 
are 10,000 foreigners learning the English language un- 
der skilful teachers, and 6,000 college graduates are con- 
necting the knowledge they have with opportunities they 
would like through a more vital knowledge. It would 
be a noble work if in the twenty years it had done no 
more than to intensify and extend the intellectual life of 
half a million young men, but it has done more in that it 
has been largely instrumental in prodding the public 
schools into all sorts of sensible activities whereby half 
a million young men a year are studying who else would 
not have been. George B. Hodge, educational secretary 
of the international committee of the Y. M. C. A., is 
the inspiration and guiding spirit of this remarkable ac- 
cessory educational work, and this book is the only 
place where one can learn what has been done and how 
it has been done, and what should be done, and how it 
should be done. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Walter S. Cornell, M. 
D., director of thedical inspection of the public schools, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 614 pp. Price, $3.00, net. 
Medical inspection has now assumed prime importance 

as a health agency in our public schools. Physicians, and 
especially school men, are urging it with strong recom- 
mendations, because it has already shown such good re- 
sults. Encouraged as we must be it is easily seen that 
the great opportunities have been but Sartially realized, 
due for the most part to the fact that few physicians and 
still fewer school men know what medical inspection 
really involves. There has been no scientific treatment 
of the subject; one city or state has copied another with- 
out really knowing what was best for their own com- 
munity; physicians must make a special study of medical 
inspection if they are to work advantageously. It is no 
wonder that many rough places have been met in the ad- 
ministration of inspection provisions. 

What has been lacking is just such a text-book of 
medical inspection as Dr. Cornell gives here,—‘‘Health 
and Medical Inspection of School Children.” It is a 
practical exposition of the work, scientific and _ philo- 
sophical rather than emotional, which is based on the 
examination of some 35,000 children. It treats of the 
health of school children, something which concerns all 
of us, in such a practical way that it will be of great as- 
sistance to medical inspectors and the laity as_ well. 
The sections on administrative considerations treat of 
the difficulties which superintendents and committeemen 
met in every city, and Dr. Cornell makes strong sug- 
gestions for the way out in each case. Methods of in- 
spection and the correction of defects in current methods 
are thoroughly discussed, showing just what part* we 
should expect the physician, teacher, nurse, and parent 
to play. The chapters on school sanitation, furniture, 
ventilation, etc., are along the line of much that has been 
written to show that we do not really know what is best. 
The largest section of the book, given up to the treat- 
ment of defects and diseases, while it is not intended to 
give such advice on treatment that home medication will 
be tried, is still ‘so complete as to serve as a_ reliable 
guide for teachers who have to make examinations and 
inspectors who make recommendations. The 200 illus- 
trations add to the clearness and effectiveness of the 


book. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. _ By. David Clymer Ward. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 147 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 
There is usually something in the story Sf a. musi- 

cian’s life to interest young readers. Mr. Ward has 
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written sketches of ten famous musicians not with an 
idea of giving complete information of their lives and 
their work, but to give the children a little familiarity 
with the stories of the great musicians such as would 
interest them toward further reading perhaps. The 
book can be used for reading lessons, as the foundation 
for “morning talks,” for language talks, or special les- 
sons on the birthdays of the composers. 

GOLDEN TREASURY THIRD READER. By 
Charles M. Stebbins, Boys’ high school, Brooklyn. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pp. Price, 48 
cents. 

The modern school reader presents the best, most at- 
tractive, and most significant gems from master minds 
‘ of any school reader ever published. This was not con- 
ceded a few years ago, but with the latest differentiation 
and classification there is no longer any possible ques- 
tion as to the correctness of this judgment. The grad- 
ing of these later days is most skilful. “Golden Treas- 
ury Third Reader” surely represents the best in litera- 
ture. Much of it is new, and all is full of action. It 
will satisfy the natural desire of the child for live 
things. Not only human beings, but plants, animals, 
wind, moon, and fairies speak in a language that is real 
and appealing to the child mind. The illustrations are 
such as will arouse interest in the subject matter, and 
will also give the child higher ideals and a true apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in life. Language lessons are 
placed directly after the stories upon which they are 
based. They lay stress upon the things the child should 
know, and at the same time bring his interest and activ- 
ity into play. A pronouncing vocabulary is given at the 
end of the volume. 

POUR CHARMER NOS PETITS. Edited by Clara 
Fairgrieve, Edinburgh. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 118 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This splendid little book contains selections from the 
work of Mile. M. Capus, consisting of prose versions of 
the well known fables of La Fontaine, each followed by 
a short story for girls and boys, illustrating the applica- 
tion of the moral drawn from the fable, the whole writ- 
ten in simple modern French. Appended to each lesson 
are short exercises in language, in composition, and in 
dictation, arranged to bring out what has been learned in 
previous lessons. The lessons are well graduated. The 
vocabulary is divided into sections corresponding to the 
lessons. Attractive illustrations, clear typography, and 
good binding add to the value of the book as a text for 
voung pupils in French. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by Alexander 
Pope. Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, head of the 
department of English, Lafayette high school, Buffalo, 
N. Y. With an introduction, notes, and glossary. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 642 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

It is expected that pupils have a broad appreciation of 
Pope’s “Iliad” rather than an intensive knowledge of the 
detail of the poem. Realizing this the editor of this ad- 
dition to Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics Series has 
given in the introduction material to convey to the stu- 
dent a clear idea of Homer and his world and of Pope 
and his times, as the section headings indicate: Greek 
Mythology, Homer, The Homeric Problem, The Iliad, 
An Estimate of Homer, Alexander Pope, The Writings 
of Pope, The Translations of Homer, Later Literary 


Work of Pope, An Estimate of Pope, Pope’s Homer,* 


and Bibliography. In the appendix there are questions 
and suggestions for general study. 


CICERO: TEN ORATIONS AND LETTERS. Edited 
by Principal J. Remsen Bishop of East hign school, 
Detroit; . Alwin King, Hughes high school, Cincin- 
nati; and N. Wilbur Helm, Evanston Academy of 
Northwestern University (IIL). New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 594 pp. Price, $1.25. 
An excellent bit of editing and annotating, done. by 

hands that represent the most advanced criticism and 

are in accord with the most modern scholarship. The 
text comprises the Manilian law, the four orations 
against Catiline, Archias, the Milo, Marcellus, Ligarius, 
and Murena, besides selections from the letters ot the 

tin statesman. Quantities are carefully marked, 
while the illustrations and plans aim at picturing the en- 
vironment of the orator. The predominant purpose of 
the editors is to help towards an appreciation of Cicero 
himself, and not to parade merely borrowed or original 
erudition. The introduction treats of the life of Cicero, 
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the Roman body-politic, religious officials, the forum, } 


and the orations. The notes are an admirable assistance 


to the complete understanding of the translation. Therey 
is also a full vocabulary. A companion volume to this. 


edition is published by the same house, and prepared by 
the same editors, and contains the six orations most fre- 
quently demanded by colleges as an entrance require- 
by This work hrs 368 pages, and is published at 


PLAYS AND COMEDIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
By Marie Irish. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Paper. 172 pp. Price, 30 cents. ‘ 
This work is to supply dialogues and plays for little 

folks ranging in age from five to ten years. It is in two 

sections. 
stories, such as “Beauty and the Beast” and “Little Rea 

Riding Hood.” Part.IL. has seventeen . original plays 

and comedies, among which are “The Baby Show,” 

“Playing School,” “The Squashville Debating Society,” 

and others equally bright and amusing. Little songs are 

interspersed here and there.. The eritire collection is un- 
usually varied and interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“*Rabenort’s 


By William Rabenort.——“North and 
South America.” 


” 
cents each._—“‘Sources of Interest in 
By ©. Edward Jones. Price, cents. New 


“The Teach Physica,” C. R. Mann. Price, $1.25.— 


of 
“‘More’s Eutopie.” ited by William D.Armes. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: e Macmillan Company 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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( Just published ) 


First Year in Number 


By FRANKLIN S. Hoyt 


Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis 


and 
HARRIET E. PEET 


Instructor in Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Illustrated. 35 cents, net. Postpaid. 


This attractive book, through pictures, simple 
games, easy contructive work, and interesting <irills, 
gradually reveals to pupils their need of number, 
and gives them a clear understanding of number 
symbols and a mastery of the simple arithmetical 
processes. This mastery of the early steps will lay 
a sure foundation for the successful study of arith- 
metic in subsequent years. 

The book is profusely illustrated, not for the sake 
of decoration, but as a constant aid to the child's 
growing interpretation of number. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Part I. contains dramatizations of six familiar. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


‘TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To 

available, these contributions shoul 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor no 

later than Friday preceding date o 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 30-May 3: International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKuin- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 9-11: American Federition of 
Arts, third anmual.. convention, 
Washington; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, president. 


May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 17: New England Superintend- 
ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 


Hartford, Conn. 


May 18:)Peace Day. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land; O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, In 


June 14: Flag Day. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, ‘Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. rancis 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
C. T. C.. Whitcomb, 

rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


October 24-26: Vermont. State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Association of 
Mathematical Teachers in New Eng- 
land had a most successful program 
at its tenth annual spring meeting 
on April 13. Charles A. Hobbs re- 


ported favorably on the plan for a_ 


~Superintendent’ Whitney puts 
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general Eastern association of 
mathematical teachers. Such an as- 
sociation would have more influence 
and prestige and could publish a 
strong mathematical journal. The 
entrance requirements committee re- 
ported that it seemed desirable to 
have candidates for admission to 
Harvard allowed to take one of the 
four required examinations at the 
end of junior year. Mr. Hebbard of 
the Newton Technical high school 
read an excellent paper on “The 
Backward Pupil.” Among other 
suggestions was that of following 
work along the lines of that done by 
the “transfer class” at the Technical 
high school in Newton. 

At the afternoon session Professor 
Young in discussing “The Logical 
Element in Teaching Geometry” 
emphasized the need of preliminary 
material along the line of mechan:- 
cal drawing and a gradual introduc- 
tion of formal proofs. He advocated 
the use of the ideas of motion and 
symmetry rather than the exclusive 
use of congruence. Professor 
Young elaborated his ideas by an 
outline of a proposed text in geom- 
etry. Mr. Fuller of the Girls’ Latin 
school and a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of Fifteen re- 
ported and urged members to send 
definite suggestions to the chairman 
of the committee. He also spoke 
briefly on “Mathematical Unrest,” 
protesting against over-agitation and 
calling atténtion to the fact that 
most of the extremists are more or 
less closely allied with some _ pub- 
lisher. 

Miss Laura A. Batt of Somerville 
was elected to the council to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Miss 
Bertha Carroll. 


EVERETT. In his annual mages’ 
the 
following question and answers it 
himself: “What more can be done 
for those children, half the enroll- 
ment, who are not getting a com- 
plete elementary school education?” 
“Reduce the number of children per 
teacher to less than forty, make bet- 
ter provisions for physical welfare, 
organize special classes, provide a 
more elastic grading, and erect a 
central building wherein’ upper 
grades may take elective and de- 
partmental work.” 

NORTHFIELD. Mt. Hermon 
School for Boys and the Northfield 
Seminary for Girls are trying to se- 
cure permission from the legislature 
to be incorporated as one institution, 
with right to hold personal and real 
estate to the amount of $10,000,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. There is a bill 
before the House to authorize the 
city council to provide for the man- 
agement of the public playgrounds 
of Providence by a commission. 
This is in line with the arrangement 
of cities which have the best play- 
grounds. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Pulit- 
zer School of Journalism will open 
on September 25. The entrance re- 
quirements, we are told, will be 
broad, and the degree of bachelor of 
literature will be conferred on those 
who satisfactorily pass the complete 


four-years’ course. Women will not 
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be admitted to the course for this 
year at least. The late Joseph Pu- 
litzer, who endowed the school to 
the extent of $2,000,000, suggested 
the course of study, which will aim 
“to give to the students a sound gen- 
eral education; and to give special- 
ized technical training which will fit 
them for beginning the practice of 
the profession.” For the first two 
years the work is largely academic, 
English, history, natural science, 
American politics and government, 
and newspaper French or German. 
The second year course will take 
practice writing, economics, English 
and American literature, a general 
survey of American history, and a 
course in English history based on 
current newspapers. News gather- 
ing, preparation of copy, more prac- 
tice writing, modern European lit- 
erature, statistics, analysis of re- 
ports, and American politics make 
up the course for the third year. In 
the fourth year there will be more 
work in newspaper technique, a 
course in the history of journalism, 
the elements of law, and some study 
of labor and trust problems. Men 
who already have an A. B. may se- 
cure the B. Litt. in one year. 


The director of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, 
which was founded by the late Mr. 
Pulitzer, is to be Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, who is associate editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. Professor John 
W. Cunliffe, head of the department 
of English in the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed associate 
director of the school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. A system of reports 
by the principals to the school head- 
quarters was inaugurated here to! 
ascertain the causes for children 
leaving school. The reports state 
that about one-fourth of the children 
go to work because the economic 
conditions of the home are such as 
to demand their pecuniary aid. A 
small proportion, but a proportion 
that is really too large, stop be- 
cause they are several years behind 
their grade and they cannot bear 
“the seeming disgrace.” A _ large 
number leave one school to enter 
another. A considerable proportion 
quit on account of illness. 


MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS. The state schoo? 
tax for 1913-1914 will be levied at the 
rate of 16% cents, an increase of 1% 
cents; % cent for the State Normal 
school, and % cent for the School of 
Technology which is to be estab- 
lished in connection with Johns 
Hopkins University. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. The legislature ad- 
journed March 29. Laws were 
passed extending public school 


privileges to persons over twenty 
years of age and abolishing the 
minimum examination requirement 
for promotion from grammar to 
high school grade. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON. Union District 
in Reno county, a little southeast of 
Hutchinson, has proved to the state 
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and to the country, in fact, that an 
Arbor day celebration can» be made 
a gfeat event to raise the school 


spirit of the community and to help” 


along the work of beautifying school 
grounds. Few easterners can imag- 
ine an educational event of such a 
nature. The governor of the state, 
Walter R. Stubbs, and the president 
of the State Agricultural College, 
H. J. Waters, and_President Camp- 
bell of Cooper College were the 
principal speakers, but their share in 
the program was hardly more impor- 
tant than that of the women, who 
“brought food by the basketful and 
tubful and set one of the most ap- 
petizing spreads ever placed before a 
hungry populace. For the throng, of 
over a_ thousand there was every- 
thing to eat that the accomplished 
cook could devise.” 

President Waters’ talk appealed 
strongly to the fathers and mothers. 
“If we are to maintain a permanent 
_and prosperous agriculture, keep the 
brightest boys and girls on the farm. 
The creation of the Union scho6ol js 
a step in the right direction, and is 
important in remedying difficulties in 
our rural school system. Sooner or 
later the rural church for this com- 
munity must be planted alongside 
this school, and instead of four acres 
you will have a large farm. The 
school principal will manage the 
farm, and the church will be minis- 
tered by a pastor who dwells on the 
farm.” 

This whole gathering was the re- 
sult of Superintendent S, P. Row- 
land’s well directed work. This 
county lies in the midst of a rich 
agricultural region, and Superin- 
tendent Rowland, realizing that the 
financial success of the people lies 
within the soil, has sought to hold 
up high ideals by inducing the citi- 
zens to° make the, surroundings of 
the rural schools most attractive. 
In welcoming the people at _ this 
Arbor day celebration he said: “T 
know of no other place where pres- 
tige and wealth counts for so little 
as in the public schools. We ought 
to make this the most beautiful spot 
in the state, and I believe there is 
more in store for us than we are now 
able to realize.” 


IOWA. 
AMES. Those interested in the 
work of the Boy Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls of America held a 


series of eight conferences where in- 
struction was given in the require- 
ments for the tenderfoot, second 
class and first class Scout degrees, 
and the wood gatherers, the fire 
builders, and the torch bearers, de- 
grees for the girls. The meetings 
began March 4. Meetings are held 
for a total of eight weeks. The 
work includes knot-tying, first aid 
to the injured, signaling, fire-build- 
ing, campcraft, camp cooking, 
woods-lore, Scout and Campfire 
Principles and_ practices, stalking, 
handicraft, home craft, field wisdom, 
game and drill exercises, nationai 
flag, and other work concerned in 
the boys and girls’ Scout and Camp- 
re organizations. Over sixty per- 
sons enrolled for the work, which 
was under the direction of E. C. 
Bishop, with a corps of nearly a 
dozen instructors. There was no 
tuition charge. Only those who en- 
rolled for the regular work were ad- 
mitted. The object is to train lead- 
ers who will pass the instruction on 
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to groups of boys and girls with — 


whont they may later become ass6- 
ciated. Public. school and Sunday 
school teachers. of boys girts 
over twelve years of age, leaders of 
:oung p2ople and those who ursire 
to be helpful to young people in 
their recreations and work, were in- 
vited, to attend. 

SIOUX CITY. On _ complying 
with certain stipulations of the school 
board. students will be allowed to 
continue their club organizations in 
the. high school here.. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The vacancy caused 
by the réSignation of Superintendent 
S. L. Heeter was filled a week ago 
Tuesday by the election of Milton 
GC. Potter of Pueblo, .Colo., to the 
superintendency of the St. Paul pub- 
lic schools. His first term will prob- 
ably be for a term_of two years at a 
salary of $5,000. The people here 
seem to be very well pleased with 
the selection. “MP.” “Potter 
graduate of Chicago University, has 
been supervisor of the Superior, 
Wisconsin, schools, 
tendent at Idaho Springs, and now 
resigns his position as superintend- 
ent of District I, Pueblo, Colo. He 
is about thirty-nine years old. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. Children between 
seven and twelve years in this state 
must attend school for the full 
school term each year, by the provi- 
sion recently enacted by the state 
legislature. Several other laws re- 
cently enacted are given in legisla- 
tive circular, No. 14, of the bureau 
of education. Women are allowed to 
vote in school elections and hold any 
school office. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. Eleven other 
states and six foreign countries are 
represented in the enrollment of the 
University of North Dakota. Min- 
nesota is foremost with thirty-seven, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin each 
send four, Oregon, Montana, and 
Indiana each send two, and Idaho 
and Georgia are each represented by 
one. There are two students in at- 
tendance from Japan, two from 
Manitoba, and one each from Bo- 
hemia, England, Norway, and Sas- 
katchewan. Within the state itself 
thirty-eight out of the forty-nine 
counties are represented. 


INDIANA. 


WAVELAND. This borough is 
to have a new $40,000 school build- 
ing, consolidating the last of the 
small schools in this part of Mont- 
gomery county. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The Courtis system 
of tests of the arithmetical abilities 
of pupils has been introduced in ten 
public schools here. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The boys 
and girls from the parochial schools 
come to the public technical school 
for such work. In the Union school 
there are four different classes of 
boys and four of girls taking ele- 


mentary technical work, and fifteen 
come for such high school labora- 
tory work as they are not equipped 
for in the parochial school. 


and superin-. 
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MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. In its nine 
years of existence Lincoln Institute, 
the state normal, collegiate, and ia- 
dustrial school for negroes, has 
proved a valuable force im the eda- 
cational advance of the negroes in 
Missouri. It has furnished nine- 
tenths of the teachers for the public 
schools for negroes, and it has been 


a great power in lifting the race 
mentally and physically. 
KANSAS CITY. On April 8B 


1,040 teachers in Kansas City had 
their salaries increased, the total in- 
crease of the payroll being $135,\»). 
Principals and assistants received an 
increase, too. The board of educa- 
tion has decided to make its business 
more of a public concern than in tie 
past. It is felt that a more hear 

spirit of co-operation. will, result ¥ 
the public is taken into the conf- 
dence of the board. The teachers of 
the city are organizing thoroughly 
to bring about a better professional 
spirit among themselves and to gain 


for the profession the” recognition 
that it deserves. 
WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. A field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of the-United States has 
been expert adviser of the city in 
regard to the recreation work of the 
city. Superintendent Carroll G. 

, Pearse says that in his judgment 
Milwaukee has had the most expert 
advice available in dealing with her 
recreation problem. The school 
board was so pleased with the work 
done in making the study of the city 
that not only are they proceeding to 
carry out the plan drawn up, ap- 
pointing a man to give his time to 
working out the details, but they 
have retained the field secretary of 
the association as consulting expert, 
paying not only his traveling ex- 
penses but his salary for several 
weeks in the year as he goes back 
from time to time to advise with 
them regarding the development of 
the plans. 


ILLINOIS. 


_CHICAGO. The board of educa- 
tion saved $100,000 in 1911 by putting 
its business management in charge 
of Secretary Lewis E. Larson. 


NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP. 
Within fifteen miles of Chicago, 
with the five important suburban 
villages of Kenilworth, Wilmette, 
Winnetka, Glencoe, and Gross Point, 
the township of New Trier has, prob- 
ably, the most important and sig- 
nificant high school of any townslii, 
high school in the county. It has 
cost all told half a million dollars. 
The grounds have fifteen acres, and 
the school buildings are arranged on 
the college campus plan. One buila- 
ing is devoted primarily to an as- 
sembly hall. Then there is a gymna- 
sium with a boys’ gymnasium, a 

irls’ gymnasium, and a natatorium. 

here is a technical building with all 
the shops and other manual train- 
ing appliances. The old building ts 
the “seat of learning,” with labora- 
tories, library, and the scholastic de- 
artments. There is a complete ath- 
etic field with a girls’ outdoor gym- 
aasium, screened from public view. 
There is a man who devotes all of 


his time to the boys’ athletics anda 
is a 


woman for the girls. There 
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Glee Club,’ an orchestra, and there 
are literary organizations. Superin- 
tendent H. E. Brown has had the ac- 
tive co-operation of his board of edu- 
cation in all this. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Mrs. Sara E. 
Hyre has resigned as a member of 
the board of education, and Miss’ 
Emma Perkins succeeds her. 


SPRINGFIELD. The 1911 re- 
port of Superintendent Carey Bogess 
contains an unusually large outlay 
of interesting statistics and also a 
thorough outline of the course of 
study and rules of the board of edu- 
cation. The report shows among 
other things that there has been es- 
tablished in Springfield a pension 
fund for the teachers of the city. 
The fund is maintained by monthly 

ayments of $2 each by nearly one- 
hali the teachers, whose contribu- 
tions amount to nearly one-half the 
income. The board of education 
pays into the fund annually one per 
cent. of the amount realized by it 
from local taxation, a sum approxi- 
mating $1,800. 

Four vacation schools were main- 
twenty days this last 
summer jor deserving children be- 
tween the third and eighth grades 
who had failed for promotion in one 
or two subjects. Of the 115 who at- 
tended it is felt that nearly 100 will 
have thereby saved a grade. 

CINCINNATI. Isaac Roose, 
who died in this city recently, en- 
tered the emplov of Sargent, Wilson 
& Hinkle, publishers, of Cincinnati, 
in 1866, and represented them and 
their successors until the date of his 
decease, although not actively for 
the past two years. Few men were 
as well known in educational activi- 
ties of the Middle West as was Mr. 
Roose, whose business success and 
geniality were greatly appreciated. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON. Miss Susie Powell, 


who has. charge of the school im- 
provement and girls’ club work of 
the state, has a salary of $1,600 and 
expenses, the same being paid by the 
Peabody Board, the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work, and 
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the Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


Material 


The Holden Combination Repairing 


Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the state of Mississippi. Miss Pow- 
ell is doing remarkably well in 
the work, one of the many instances 
of progressive educational move- 
ments now in operation in the south- 
ern states. 

The legislature has adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the governor to 
designate by proclamation a “good 
roads and rural schoo! consolidation 
week.” 


OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The boys 
of this state will have a prize contest 
in corn-raising this year as last. 
Last year one boy won a trip to 
Washington. The same kind of a 
prize is offered this year by Senator 
Gore. There are several other fine 
prizes, among them subscriptions to 
the Farmer-Stockman. ‘The depart- 
ment of agriculture has established 
an agent in this county to help the 
boys in their work. 


ENID. This, third largest city 
in the state, has an elegant new high 
school building, one of the best two 
in the state. The school system is 
well-nigh ideal. Of the seventy 
teachers sixty-three of them have di- 
plomas from a college or normal 
school. Superintendent T. W. 
Butcher is one of the most scholarly 
professional men in the state and 
one of the best superintendents any- 
where. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The law against 
high school fraternities enacted in 
this state in 1909 has been reaffirmed 
by the Appellate court at San Fran- 
cisco, according to State Superin- 
tendent Hyatt’s Bulletin, which goes 
on to say:— 

“The decision of the judges was 
unanimous to the effect that the law 
is entirely constitutional and proper 
in every way and that it should be en- 
forced by every school board in the 
state. This precedent will probably 
settle the thing without further ques- 
tion, although the lawyer in the case 
stoutly swears he will carry it to the 
supreme court of the United States. 
The matter came up by a law suit in 


TENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. Sec’y 


the superior court by the friends of 
Doris Bradford, a San Francisco 
school girl, who was expelled from 
school for insisting upon her right to 
disregard the law by violent activity 
in the Gumma Chu Sorority—or was 
it the Eta Bita Pi?’ 


SACRAMENTO. A new plan of 
State Superintendent Hyatt’s is the 
issuing of bulletins from the office of 
the state department containing edu- 
cational notes, information, and re- 
minders for superintendents and 
other school workers. Space is to 
be left for superintendents to add 
their word and to bear their share 
in making up this bulletin for the 
teachers. 


VALLEJO. Superintendent Al- 
bert M. Armstrong is setting a lot of 
new things a-going, the latest being 
the utilizing of moving pictures for 
educational purposes. Films of dis- 
tinct educational value are provided 
and are run very slowly, while the 
superintendent explains every detail 
and emphasizes all lessons. 


HAYWARDS. The true inventive 
spirit of our western brothers and 
their desire to try new forms of gov- 
ernment have unmistakably mani- 
fested themselves in Haywards. The 
children of the Haywards School 
City, a junior republic of school 
children here, have incorporated into 
their constitution the initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall. Why need we 
go to Switzerland or New Zealand 
to discover the workings of the sev- 
eral Utopian innovations in guber- 
nation? 


COLORADO. 


ROCKY FORD. A great many 
things point to the educational prog- 
ress which this community is mak- 
ing. A playground has_ recently 
been equipped with apparatus at @ 
cost of $650; a gasoline gas plant 
has been installed for the chemical 
laboratory and domestic science de- 
partment. In the last half of the 
eighth year in school the children 
have a course in agriculture which 
has been approved by the State 
Agricultural College. Superintend- 


ent Daniel Ward has already se 
one three-year term and has been of- 
fered another. aa 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Last week 
President Taft appointed Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop of Chicago to be chief 
of the new Children’s Bureau. Miss 
Lathrop is a Vassar graduate, is a 
member of the Board of Charities of 
Illinois, and is at present engaged in 
work at the Hull House with Miss 
Jane Addams. The salary of her 
new position is $5,000. This is the 
first time that a woman has been ap- 
pointed a bureau chief in our na- 
tional government. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The State University 
is to install important extension 
work next year in charge of Dr. E. 
F. Start of Boston, a graduate of 
Tufts and Harvard, a man of much 
experience in promoting new phases 
of education. 


IDAHO. 


BLACKFOOT. The city boasts 
of a new schoolhouse costing $60,- 
000, with a fine manual training 
equipment. 


BOISE. C. E. Rose, who has 
been principal of the high school of 
this city for eight years, has a “Civil 
Government of. Idaho,” which bids 
fair to be the authority of the schools 
of the state. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading paper of the April 
Atlantic Monthly is “Youth,” by Ran- 
dolph S. Bourne, a paper as brilliant 
in its conception as it is finished in 
manner. Another interesting study 
is “The German Woman,” by Profes- 
sor Hugo Munsterberg, and in “Edu- 
cation and the Nation,” by Henry S. 
Pritchett, a fresh word is spoken on 
the time-worn subject of education. 
“Democracy or Dynamite,” by H. R. 
Mussey, is the first article in an im- 

ortant series on a much discussed 
abor question; and the second in- 
Stallment of “The Sunset of the Con- 
federacy,” by General Morris Schaff, 
fulfils the promise of the opening 
chapters, and the number also. con- 
tains the concluding chapters of 
Mary Antin’s remarkable autobiog- 
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Made from the strongest known Fibres, similar to those that have made 


The Holden Book Cover Famous the World Over 


Massachusetts Cities Must Do Away.with the Roller Towel. 


The HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 
for a similar purpose 2 to 1. 


It is NOT A BLOTTER, but 2 Real Substitute for Linen or Cotton Towels 


Tough enough to withstand rubbing, Soft enou 
tation of the skin. Absorbent enough to take up aif thoidtase. Pliable 


even when wet. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


outwears any other articke made 


h to avoid any irri- 


M.C. HOLDEN, 6ec’y and Mgr. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Summer 


Session of Stout Institute Menomonie 


Wisconsin 


Seventh Annual Summer Session. July 29-August 30, 1912 


Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic 


Etonomy. Of the fifty-six courses offered the followin ; 
ecrest to teachers of Vocational Education. 


t ickl 
at aking pment Werk 
rchitec val rawing” 


oundry Practice Jewelry a 


During the session special courses of lectures will be given by H. E. Miles 


Chairman State Beard of Industrial Education, Edward J. Lake 


of Art, University of Illinois, L. D. Harvey, President Stout Institute. 
For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address - 


, Department 


L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 


Middlebury College 
Summer Session 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 


The largest and most popular teachers’ re- 
sort in Vermont. Located in the Green 
Mountains. Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. A strong fac- 
ulty from college and sree ay, A faculties. 
Valuable courses in Education, Psychology 
Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Art and 
Domestic Science. it for co and 
graduate work. The tuition and liv ex- 
nses very low. Write for illustrated 7 
t. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director, 
Middiebary, Vermont. 


RTATE NORMALSCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For ca’ 
address the Principal, A.C. Borpex, M.A. 


ical and technical training of teachers of 


commercial subjects. J. Aspumy Pit- 
MAX, Principal. 


THE 
Special Class For 


An Educational Experiment con- 
ducted for the Instruction of 
Teachers and Other Students of 
Child Welfare by The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory and Clinic of 
the University of Penna. 

Reported by LIGHTNER WIT- 
MER, Pu.D., with chapters by 
Arthur Holmes, Px.D., Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell, and Louise S. 
Bryant. Pp. 275, 42 illus., cloth. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


The Psychological Clinic Press 


36th & Woodland Ave. Phila., Pa, 


Saves Time 


and Energy 
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AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 


ashington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343§Douglas Bidg. 


‘THE PARKER ;; Madison, Wisconsin 


«+ Tenth 
** Spokane, Washington °° Yea: 


If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


§13—1st National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


t Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanen 


our new booklet ‘‘Teach asa Bus 
ashington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


” 
ness. 


es, Realty Building, Spokane, 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls 
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TFACHERS 


AUCENCY \549GLENARM ~ DENVER COLORS A. B., Manager. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assen. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager: 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1990 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


raphy. “The “éssayS for which every 
Atlantic: reader has learned. to» look 
are in this number, “My Book and 
Heart,” by Margaret Lynn; “When 
Straits Therm Press,” by Ruth 
George, and “Vague Thoughts on 
Art,” by John Galsworthy, A paper 
of unusual literary significance is 
“Literature and the Stage,” by O. W. 
Firkins, and a political paper of par- 
ticular timeliness is found in “The 
Significance of the Arbitration 
Treaties,” by Roland G. Usher. The 
stories in this issue are of excep- 
tional quality. and make good the 
eminence of the-Atlantic im this field. 


Hew to ‘Make Study a Pleasure 
With this accomplished, , half. the 
battle of education is won. You 
ur wledge into it through a fun- 
it generally fails to stick. ; 
What children see,»they» remember ; 
that’s why they imitate so_ readily. 
Show them a moving pietu 
land of the midnight sun or the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or perhaps the gla- 
of Switzerland, and)at once the 
pa ‘fs photographed indelibly 
upon the mind in a way _no musty 
geographical data can r_accom- 
plish. 
Again, takeythe subject off 


— 


of a flower from the seed to full 
bloom; can see it grow before its 
ig” eyes, and it never forgets. 
here is not a subject of the 

schoolroom to-day which has not 
been extensively filmed; and the best 
medium for bringing these subjects 
before the child mind, fixing them in 
the memory and making of study a 
pleasure, is the motion picture. 

The Nicholas Power Company, 90 
Gold street, New York, have been 
recognized for years—both here and 
abroad—as the leading manufacturers 
of motion picture apparatus. For a 
long time they have realized the pos- 
sibilities of the moving picture in 
educational fields, and with this idea 
in mind they have been continually 
improving their machine, until to-day 
Power’s Cameragraph No. 6 is recog- 
nized as the highest standard 
merit. In it»the most essential fea- 
ture—perfect projection—has been de- 
veloped to the highest degree of ef- 


ficiency.» spictarés produced are 


clear, steady, and sharp in every de- 


of ithe: fail, andgeye “strain and headache are 


never produced. 

The moving picture is here to stay; 
and judging trom the -constant, | in- 
quities Of the Nicholas Power ‘Com- 
pany, the teachers are becoming im- 
pressed with the fact that the motion 
picture solves the question of how to 


taake pstudy) ay pleasure. Nicholas 
The child can be shown the pa m5 ‘ Po 


wer Compariy. 


-MENEELY&4 CO. 


Old Reliabie 
Foundry, 
100 years age, 


BELLS 


(Continued from page 469. | 


national responsibilities, there are in- 
dications that the revolutionary lead- 
ers would not be at all averse to pro- 


voking intervention by the United 
States. 
THE COAL CONFERENCE. 
The meetings at Philadelphia of 


the conference sub-committee of 
eight, representing equally the oper- 
ators and miners in the anthracite 
fields, continue, and there seems good 
ground for the ‘hope that an adjust- 
ment will be reached. It is inevitable 
that a good deal of time should be 
consumed, for the demands of the 
men have to be considered seriatim, 
and, as conditions in the three dis- 
tricts vary, each district president has 
to take up the condition of affairs in 
his district. The demand for a one- 
year agreement will be taken up last, 
and is not likely to be seriously con- 
sidered, for it would involve repeat- 
edly-recurring quarrels and suspen- 
sions. Whatever result the  sub- 
committee may reach will be sub- 
mitted to the full committee of ten 
miners and ten operators, and if that 
committee approves it will go to the 
miners for ratification by ballot. 


IRISH HOME RULE IN SIGHT. 

The vote of 360 to 266 by which the 
Irish Home Rule bill passed its first 
reading in the House of Commons 
indicates that the goal toward which 
patriotic Irishmen have so long been 
looking is at last within reach. The 
bill is reasonably certain to pass the 
Commons, and the recent restriction 
of the veto power of the House of 
Lords makes it impossible for that 
body to obstruct its enactment indefi- 
nitely. Mr. Gladstone’s first home- 
rule bill of 1886 proposed to with- 
draw Irish members altogether from 
the Imperial parliament; and the bill 
of 1893 gave Ireland eighty represen- 
tatives in the Commons, but gave 
them the right to vote only on Im- 
perial or Irish business. The present 
bill reduces the Irish representation 
at Westminster from the 103 mem- 
bers to which Ireland is at present 
entitled to forty-two; but does not 
limit their powers. For the rest, 
the bill creates an Irish parliament, 
consisting of a Senate of forty mem- 
bers, nominated at first by the Im- 

rial executive, and later by the 
rish executive; and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 164 elected members. 
This parliament is to have power to 
make laws for peace, order, and 
good government in Ireland; and 
strict provisions are made to protect 
the rights of the minority and to 
prevent religious discrimgnations. 
Mr. Asquith frankly presents the 
home rule bill as the first step in a 
larger scheme of devolution. 


4 


“Can you tell me, my boy,” said 
the. prim teacher, “why the race is 
not always to the swift?” 

“Yes’m,” said the little boy, 
promptly. “It’s because sometimes 
their tires bust.”—Baltimore Amert- 
can. 
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Educational Reports and Pam. 


phiets 


American Civic Association “A 
German City Worth. Emulation’ 
*(Frankiort-or-the-Main) and ‘The 
American Civic Association and 
Its Relation to Public Health,” by 
R. B. Watrous, Secretary. 

Boston Home. and School Associa- 
tion. Third Annual. Report. “Mrs. 
Fannie Fern. Andrews, secrétary. 

Brookfield and North Brookfield, 
Mass. 1911 Reports. Superintend- 
ént’ B. J. ‘Merriam. 

East Orange. N, J: Board of Play- 
ground Commissioners. Fifth. An- 
nual Report. 

Missouri Normal School (Spring- 
field). Bulletin. VIL, Summer 
School, 1912. 

Mount Holyoke College. 1911 Re- 
port. 1901-1911 President’s’ Report. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. “Bulletin 
15. Proceedings Cincinnati Meet- 


ing. 

aoe York State Education Depart- 
ment. State Museum Bulletin 153. 
William J. Miller. 

Péabody, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Albert Robinson. 

University of Oregon. Bulletin 1X., 
6... “‘Jesse Applegate, Pioneer and 
State Builder,” by Professor Jo- 
seph Schafer. 

University of Missouri. Bulletins, 
Education Series, Volume I., Nos, 
2and 3. “Rural. Schoo! Consolida- 
tion in Missouri,” “Journalism for 
Teachers.” 

Webster, Mass... 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Ernest W.-Robinson. 
Ware, Mass. 1911-1912 Report. Su- 

perintendent George W. Cox. 

West Virginia Arbor Day and Bird 
Annual. 1912. State Superintend- 
ent. M. P. Shawkey. 

Wolfeboro, N. H. 1911 Report. 
Superintendent H. L. Moore. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


SINNED AGAINST 
THAN USUAL” 

Something new in the way of farce 
comedy is promised for B, F. Keith's 
theatre this week. Hazel Weston 
and company will present one of the 
funniest and most pretentious trav- 
esties ever staged-in vaudeville. The 
author,.Everett Shinn, termS his of- 
fering “a laughing ireak in four 
scenes.” The characters are an old 
farmer, his wile, two. sons, a sheriff, 
4 villain, and his accomplice, and a 
very much misjudged young woman. 
Sutrounding this will be a splendid 
Vaudeville bill, headed by B. A. 
Rolfe, the famous cornet virtuoso, 
and his “Rolfonians.” Other fea- 
tures will be the Three Leightons in 
“A One Night Stand in Minstrelsy”; 
Howard and Lawrence; Norman and 


“MORE 


oOmey; Rosaire ard Doretto, the 


Two Jolly Tars; and Wartenburg 
brothers, the double-footed jugglers. 


A NEW EXCUSE NBEEDSD. 


The Mistress—“And, Mary, we'll 
—.. that small piece of meat as 


The New Maid—“Pieas’m the cat’s 


eat 
Mistress—‘What cat?” 
The New Maid (surprised—“Oh, 


Tawks, ain't there a cat?’—Sketch. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SEFUL in emergency is one of the most important fanctions of our Agency. Paichcpue 
had a teacher taken ijl and wrete to us on April 1, 1912, that they needed @ 
substitute to-teach algebra and physical geography for the rest_of the rm the high 
school. A day or two before we had had a letter from a former candidate on cur list ip 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, a teacher of excellent standing. whe wrote ua that she «as £o 
longer needed at home and wanted to go hack into teaching as +(on as possible ty wes 
very easy to make the connection beiween the need and the want and it was acc mplished 
as fast aS wire and mail could “sane IN came in to see us on April 6, 1912, 10 find if 
Superintendent Fairgrieve of ulton we had a teacher of training class who would 
be available at this time for an unexpected vacancy there. We happened to have heard a 
few days before from an excellent teacher formerly On our list who had been a critic 
teacher at Geneseo Normal who wanted to teach fur the rest of the year, and the matter 
was tk, = over long distance telephone to the northern part of the state so that she began 


work in Fulton at the opening of school after the Easter vacation, 
We are always glad and often very successful filling places in time of EMERGENCY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
PO SITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM, 0. PRATT Mer 


MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Conegon, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ormeases, For eve’ epartment of recommends good Schools to parents. 


dress 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 

Supplies College men and women ea 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 
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PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ays- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©.,, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver atid Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to achoo) officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining, 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel Albany, ¥ 


TEACH ERS Pe THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers wil} 
sd be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at onee to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, [ass 
ALVIN F. PEASE,= 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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NEW READERS 


Lippincott’s PRIMER 

« FIRST READER 
READER 
‘THIRD READER 


THE AUTHORS are HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend- 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and BLIZ, R. LEWIS. 


THE BOOKS—Both the text and the illustrations of 
these books appeal to the child. The lessons are based upon 
Standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded, 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


"THE METHOD— Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
when they exercise their own good common sense, un 
hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Reader- 
have seen fit to present only properly graded Jessons, allow® 


ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist_ 
ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the ‘painless methods” so 
earne‘tly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 
process of eduvation consists in overcoming obstacles, they 
liave not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 
pupil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 


i. enable the child to grasp the thougbt with sufficient ease to 


lead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul o- 
good reaiag. 


Correspondence Salicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


The Best | 
Entertainments 
Operettas. 
Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 


Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 

3 Any Time 


~ Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


| WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ cy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

“Ll want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and [am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of. a large New York high 
sehool: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

. “With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, Il am-very truly yours,” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
y wus Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Aqenay in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN PF, PEASE, Manager. 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 


6 
Long Distance 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modern in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 
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